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IN THIS ISSUE 
Sahin ales tie abt seaman hen As the Twig Is Bent 


most of us-——but it’s lots of fun to get back 
to work. I never knew a man who had noth- HERE IS AN old adage—‘‘as the twig is bent so does the tree incline.” 
ing to do long enough who didn’t get bored 
with it 


We hear a lot these days about the future of America; there are those why 
are so fearful of communism that they can’t sleep nights, and there are others 
who believe that eventually we must turn our affairs over to a dictatorship—whict 
would preserve our rugged individualism by taking away what liberty we hav 

A struggle goes on between the theory of the common ownership of prep 


We start Septembe. with a bang! This is 
the beginning of our second half year. Be- 
cause consumer credit is right now of first 


importance to all of us we continue Senator 


Ineram’s fine article—entitled “Oonortunits and the system we know as individual capitalism 

the Consumer Credit Field.’ Then we Meantime all nations get ready for war. 
have another budget of material from A» This war business is amazingly interesting. Take for example, Italy 
lers Hedberg of Stockholm with more ma a motion picture the other day showing hundreds of Italian babies in a maternit 
terial abe ut the Swedish Cooperative move- hospital. Think of the logic of it. First we have Italy without land enough to suy 
ment, INCIUGINg some ne pictures. VOntn- port her present population. So—instead of standing pat on wv hat babies we have 


ling our travels we follow Ted Huggins’ < oat : es 
we (and “we” in Italy means one man—Mussolini) demand of Italian mothers 


magic camera to the Yellowstone Park. ° °° om ah 
sain “more babies. That crowds the land even more. Then we demand more land, tur 
Then we go native and attend an Indiar ; ; : s 

var dance! the babies as rapidly as possible into soldiers and go forth to vet it 

; ; Or take Germany where race pride is being cultivated to the point where 

And above all this issue is devoted to the ; : ; : 

must mean inevitably the conquest of other peoples. 


Executive Committee at Spider Lake where, : ; : ‘ ; ™ 
We thought for awhile that the World War ended the king business. But 


with forest fires raging in near-by Superior, 


right at the height of the drought which did we didn’t end the king business. Germany and Italy both tried democracy and 
such cruel things to our mid-western coun- it failed; the people were not ready for it. Then they made kings ayain—kings 
try this summer, the Executive Committee Without crowns but with greater power than the old kings. 

met for four days, crowded with credit Now ovr particular twig has inclined to democracy. It is true that in spots 


m ach ‘ment; you'll find all about it i ile aaa . 
union achievement; you'll find all about i we have done very badly with it; there has been vast corruption in government 


in the “Heart of the Credit Union” Section. Democracy has shown an inclination to breed demagogues. 
} 
But Abraham Lincoln had the right of it when he pointed out that all met 


And all through this issue you will find 
other matters—short articles, etc., which ‘ ; ; 
are obviously vot created equal; he held that this doctrine of equality was a qo 


will help you to understand what this great 


big credit union family is doing—all the toward which we should constantly strive. So institutions are not of the peopl 
way from Portland, Maine, to Portland, and for the people and by the people when they work against the people. We in 
Oregon, and from the tip of Florida to the America have a long way to go. There are vears of struggle ahead of us. We 
tip of Texas and west to San Diego and are getting at that in the credit unions in our modest way. We hold for example 
northwest to that remote point where north- that it is wrong basically and un-American for one man to pay 5° for credit and 


western United States shakes hands with for another equally honest man to pay 42°-. 


| sO Ss orm,:—s‘: ¢ ‘ . ’ . , . . . 
outhwestern Canada. Jefferson wouldn't have liked that—nor Washington. So in buving—there 
! should not be great discrepancies between cash and credit buying 
Last Month's Cover So with many, many things which changing in a rational patriotic evolutionary 
way will bring us closer and closer to a realization of the American ideal 
Last month we should have pointed out Our twig is bent towards democracy; it’s our job to help the tree so to incline 


that the lovely cover was made possible by And | hold also to the theory that there are spiritual forces in the world whic} 


a picture of Lynn Berkeley which we re- ‘ < E ' 
a pl oa : ‘ : can be organized—that there is no sense in leaving the determination of the great 


ceived from May Stanhope of the 20th Cen- 


ssie > the wor a fa 5 the wi , thoir = af witahiy at 
tury-Fox. Miss Berkeley was seen most re- issues of the world to a few dictators who, to hold their power, must inevitably lead 


ently in “Girls Dormitory” and we chose their people to slaughter. There was a Carpenter who had a few very simple prin 
her for our cover because just take an- ple sand, while we have never tried the Christian religion seriously, those princi] les 
ther look at the over and vou will know are still good. I have met cooperators 1n Varlous parts of the world and I have 
vhy! found them one minded in their attitude towards life. Left to their own di es 
operators would find some way to run the world so that the people in it ld a 
A proximate hanniness without trvine to steal it fro veh other na 
And What of Next Month proximate happiness without trying to steal it from each other. And 
senses that and he always destroys cooperation 
t } rn th tTine' lust do some Danii : ; ‘ eo = Ss ; . 
Football e offing Mu but we in the | ed States, inclining to democracy and having rudges 
g abou “a9 ; ves repay and no territory which we covet, having within our boundaries thir 
‘ on re Swedisn 1! ite? the thy , ¢ } } 
enough and tacvories enough and soil enough and power e1 
f the thre rticl and the third Ing poe ‘tae “ye 
ards of living the like of which the world has never known—we have ri 
, le gether wit} beautifully u a a 
trated artich ibout Washington where we bilities and tnose responsibilities Stretcn bevond our boundaries 
ave a fine credit union development. It’s our job to first prove demo racy to ae rrate TI 
vad ibd te »* ’ ror} / eeLAG ; f at thie ‘ | hye ‘ 4 ; rat ry ‘ f ‘ 
“BETTER AND BETTER that’s u 5 re well ¢ / Ii / ( em) j 
But DON’T FORGET THE SUBSCRIP fascism—and to develop that spiritual leadership which will eventually lead t} 





rlONSttttt war-weary world to peace. The credit unions will have a part in the proces 
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“How!” from 
\ 2 Bagomia 
(ne \ * tly rishig The Chiet 
4 / Va vested witl 
5 var-bonnet 
if ' nd duly adopted 
y . th. Co rt 
() ribye the Chippewa Nation 
bhey ij rye I I xe it t 
( rimitt ! etir ind th committee an 
the Mtors Ve is the townst 
! Indian cere! ‘ There were 
rn reer rye t ( he Johnny FF) 
a a var dance ft ne tye t of rhe I) 
1 tom-tor remit ent ¢ pre-Rev 
nial lit he the Chippewas ere 
wl ‘ l ind a tree tribe and 
‘ t} rst hite mar is adopted 
er oul i! nat Bavomiagishi 
\ ! ité thre ( 1é who hen 
tle, for in English it means “Hol 
he ind assures him of aces 


the Happy Hunting Ground by way ot 
private hole in the heavens permanentls 


ept open tor him by the Great Spirit 


It was impossible to watch the pet 
ormance of the Tribe without pondering 
the background trom which it had 
pruny: and as ve review this bacl 
yrround, we can reach no other conclusion 


than that the Indian has not benefited 
particularly from contact with the white 
man. Hemav have become Christianized 
ind In some cases his living conditions 
may be improved; but the Indian has lost 
the significance of his ancient heritage 
he has lost his customs, his lands, hi 
vhat is more Important, his 
freedom. No matter from what race he 


yame and 


ay come, the man who has had treedon 
d lost it becomes the impersonation of 
trayedy especially when his chances to 
ain that treedom are practically nol 
tent. And we, a free people for ove) 


entury and a half, are interested i) 


e people who were once free to roan 
heir lands at will, to | int, to fish and 
enjoy life according to the tradition 
thei) it estors It behooves He the ) 

e tor a moment and think of the 
1 1 the neident at Havward 

t t irticularly to tl 

’ {? ‘ ? ] 
{) ‘ ‘ ) rY ’ 





asins. The tribe is of the Algonquin cul- 
ture, but politically speaking, there is no 
Chippewa “tribe.” Rather they have 
been separated into many small conting- 
ents with harmony of interests and close 
friendly relationships but with no actual 
central authority. Each of these con- 
tingents has a council made up of the 
adult males who vo through the form of 
electing the Chief, but actually his posi 
on has been hereditary. The Chippewas 
were one of the largest tribes north of 
Mexico stretching from the shores of 
Lake Huron about a thousand miles west 
to North Dakota, embracing nearly 500,- 
O00 square miles of territory in that 
area. Over twenty tribal divisions roam 
ed this vast region and blended easily to 
gether to form the Chippewa Nation 








With this as a background, we can ob- 
serve the Chippewa brave clinging al- 
ways to the woodland districts hunting 
the deer and the rabbit with his bow, 
clubbing the wild fowl and. skillfully 
spearing fish in the streams. With his 
catch he returns to his home, a semi- 
permanent home though the wanderlust 
of the brave often takes him far away. 
His house is made of birch bark for it is 
now summer and he has no fear of the 
cold. His squaw has collected wild rice, 
nuts and berries and has just finished 
making a fine batch of maple sugar which 
yoes well with the rest of his meal. When 
the meal is done, he advises his squaw 
that he has brought her some skins with 
which she can fashion new clothes as well 
as some wild hemp fibre for new belts and 
yarters. In the meantime, he spends his 
time shaping wooden tools and utensils 
of all sorts and making a few extra stone 
arrowheads. He even works on a new 
experiment, a copper digging tool which 
has not been too successful as yet. 


The next day is spent constructing a 
canoe, and in this art he is unsurpassed. 
tie covers the tramework with the rind 
of a single birch tree and sews the seams 





with roots of tamarack so that the canoe will be water tight. When 
it is launched, it floats high on the water like a cork and the Chippewa 
makes a trial run showing amazing skill in handling so light a craft. 
A few days later he sets out on a several weeks journey along the shores 
of the Great Lake visiting with others of his tribe along the way. He 
has narrow escapes from death, but he fears nothing in his faith of 
the guardian spirit and the Great Medicine Society, the ““Midewiwin,” 
of which he is a member. 

Upon his return, he discovers that winter is fast approaching, so he 
hastens with his family to construct his winter dwelling, an oval rush- 
covered lodge which keeps out the biting cold. When that is done, he 
makes snowshoes and a pair of toboggans with which to facilitate 
hunting during the winter months ahead. Meanwhile, the rest of the 
family busies itself in gathering the small crop of corn and beans from 
the little garden in the clearing and storing medicinal plants and wild 
rice in the lodge. And so the Chippewa and his family are ready, and 
when the first snow falls, he sits down and draws a long breath, rest- 
ing before he takes his weapons, dons his snowshoes and sets out on 
his first hunting expedition of the winter. 

Thus the Chippewa lived before the coming of the white man. His 
everyday life was broken every now and then by a tribal ceremony or 
festival. Then he dressed in his finest feathers and went to the meeting 
ground to hear the medicine man and the tribal orators of the Chip- 
pewas famous throughout the region. And there was war and the 
Chippewa brave was a daring and a cunning fighter. At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, he drove the Sioux across the Mississippi 
River, conquering all the territory in the Turtle Mountains in North 
Dakota and establishing a western stronghold at the headwaters of the 

ted River, while his brothers were pushing the Iroquois East from 
western Ontario. He subdued the Fox and in gen 
eral was successful in his battles and proud of his 
sinediaiie. Tribal ceremo 

The first contact of the Chippewas with the nies at the adop- 
white man was with the French. In the early days tion of Chief Bag 
onviagishig by the 
Court dOreilles 
Tribe of the Chip 
pewa Nation at 
Hayward, W 


CONSIN, A ugqust R 


the French missionaries worked among them win- 
ning their friendship and praising them for their 
good faith and honesty. Later however, white set- 
tlers came, pushing them from their lands which 
they were forced to protect. Bitter conflict fol- 
lowed, raids on white settlements resulted in many 
deaths, but the inevitable onrush of the white man 
eventually overpowered the Chippewa and in 1815 


L936 


a treaty of peace was made. Although the defeated Chippewa had never 
experienced such a treaty and didn’t quite understand its meaning, 
he lived up to it and never broke its agreement. The praise of the 
French missionaries was justified. 

And what has the Chippewa received for his good faith? Today there 
are Chippewa reservations in Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, and Kansas. The tribe numbers about 33,000, half of whom are 
in Canada and half in the United States. The greatest number are to 
be found in Minnesota while the next greatest number are in Wisconsin, 
where there are four reservations covering a total acreage of about 
277.038 acres. Here the once great tribe lives. Formerly their source 
of income was from the vast timber lands of the reservations, but this 
is now exhausted, the contracts with the saw mills having expired back 
in 1921. Today the Chippewa should turn to agriculture, but this is a 
difficult job for him since for centuries he has been a forest Indian. 
Therefore, they resort to basket-making, beadwork, do a little trapping 
and fishing and act as guides for tourists. They receive no gifts from 
the government and maintain a certain dignity in the pride of their 
independence. They derive their entertainment in old Indian cere- 
monies, and run a few dance halls, pool rooms, and organize ball teams. 

The Chippewa is a confirmed praiser of the past, that past of only 
a half century ago when he was one of a carefree race living a hardy 
and a happy life. Now the white man has come. The Chippewa has 
made a treaty and kept the Faith and the white man has given him 
several things—he has given the Chippewa the reservation, stuffy, un- 
ventilated cabins, bad food and “firewater.”” And yet the Chippewa 
stands out among the Indian tribes of the present time, for the fierce 
Chippewa warrior of a century ago is today defeated but unconquered. 
Of that he is proud. 

It is the history of the advance of civilization that the weak give way 
to the strong. Possibly that is inevitable. It is so argued by nations of 
Europe which require more land for their expanding populations. Per- 
haps their conquest of people less advanced than they in the arts of 
civilized life is justifiable. Perhaps! It offers a most interesting 
question. 

And this problem of territorial expansion is still the one basis of 
war which the world most dreads 

















OPPORTUNITY 


the Consumer Credit Field 


In 


Other Loaning Agencies 
U NDER Section 115.09 of the Wiscon 
| sin law, we have 58 licensees which 
millions of dollars o} 
Their rate or charge 
if you are 


is $20.00 


do approximatels 
Husiness per Vear 

1) discount, that Is to say, 
borrowing $200.00 the charye 
computed in advance and either added to 
or subtracted from the principal, depend 
ing on whether $180.00 or $200.00 is ad. 
anced 
should like to 


bring out a few things reyvardinyg rates or 


connection, | 


haryves, particularly on discounts or time 
tiles If vou have an unpaid balance on 
i! ran automobile, and the charge 
( n advance, or $12.00, on a balan 
200.00, making a total of $212.00, pas 
eovel certain number of months, d 
et ! ne tool into thinking thi 
( mple interest. You have the 
$200.00 for only 6 months because it 
nth one-hal f your loan is paid 
Therefore, for all practical purposes 
nd the correct interest rate by doubl 
the charve for the use of such money 
rthel lvear;: that is to sav, on the 6 


harge In advance on S200,00 tor a vear, 
ile the actual charye is $12.00, it 
really $12.00 tor 6 months, or $24.00 tor 
i eul There tore, your percentage 
may be obtained by simple division and 


sa Will find vour rate or charge instead 


of being 6°, simple interest, is in realits 
approximately 12°,, or if computed exact 
ly from month to month, will amount to 
LL.67 x“, in advance, 


approximately 16° 


approximately 
therefore, and 
10’, in advance is approximately 20° to 
22°, , depending how the discount 
l handled 

We likewise 115.07, in 


vhich division we have 26 licensees. Their 


Ippon 


have Section 


rate ordinarily ranges from 22°, to 30°, 
but because of a peculiar quirk in our 
tatute all loans under this section are 


gyured on the basis of a vear, even though 


they may run considerably less, and there 
re, the rate may actually be as high as 
}t) or o0 1! ertain instances 
We have 50 licensees under Chap 
14 hich are mmonly known 
all loan compante In 1935 thev mad 
15 loans approximating 4% million 
( ! fheir ‘ erest on cde 
rere J oo} mont } 
STOO. ‘ ero) 
' ] ] wy ! rie ? 
reate o ts 1s 
. 
‘ SOHO 00 
— 
\ } } SPOO OOO O00 
‘a CP Peed aD purl teil il rates ral 
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We cut out end throw away 
losses due to interest overcharges 
on small loans 


We next take @ cut and throw 
away) overcharges due to install 
ment rather then cash purchasing 


START WITH A DOLLAR! 





We have lett the deprecisted 
dollar and industrial depression 
contributed to largely by the 
destruction of the 
power of the people 


purchasing 


Finally, we take another slice 
and throw it away which repre- 
sents all other sources of loss 
resulting from inadequate insur- 
ance plans, lack of seasonal buy- 
ing, bad financing through lack 
of budgets ete 











Sales Finance Companies 

We have in this state, in addition to 
the ayencies before mentioned, approxi- 
mately 125 sales finance companies, and 
106 banks who hold sales finance licenses. 
here are likewise 332 motor vehicle deal- 
ers who hold finance licenses for the pur- 
pose of carrying their own paper. These 
finance companies are engaged largely in 
handling retail time sales paper. To this 
added 2241 


must be licensed automobile 


dealers, and 6213 automobile salesmen, 
who constitute the instrumentality fur- 
nishing the enormous amount of auto- 


mobile time sales paper. Assuming that 
consumer credit in the State of Wiscon- 
sin amounts conservatively to 150 mil- 
lions of dollars annually, after allowing 
for the 30 million of direct loans I esti- 
mate that consumer credit time sales in 
this state would approximate 120 millions 
of dollars, of which half would be automo- 
bile paper in some form or other. 

In order that credit unions may better 
understand their opportunities in the con- 
sumer credit field, let me expand for a 
moment this question of interest. The 
courts of this state have long upheld cer- 
tain established usury statutes. For in- 
stance, the legal rate of interest in Wis- 
consin where no interest is expressed by 
contract, is 6° simple interest. On a note 


rv other obligation where it is expressly 
set out, interest up to 10°, simple in 
terest may be legally contracted. If any 
ndividual or corporation desires to con- 


duct a business wherein he charges more 


than allowed by the usurv statutes he 
n t take out a license under one of om 
reyulatoryv loan sections. If he is pro} 
eriv ticensed under one ot these se 

ema haryve the rate of Interest allowes 
inder the statutes, or as prescribed 

the Banking Commission it nder 214 


whnen we come 


ing of time sales an entirely different pi 


ire presents itself. A peculiar legal sit 
ition arises. The courts hold that am 


amount added for finance or carrying 
charge to an unpaid balance for mer- 
chandise is not a 


separate entity as a 


charge but merges into the unpaid bal- 





This is the second of four articles 
by G. Erle Ingram who writes euthor- 
itatively on consumer credit problems 
from his considerable contacts with 
these problems as Counsel for the Di- 
vision of Consumer Credit of the Wis- 
consin State Banking Department. It 
will be recalled that in his first article 
(see the August BRIDGE) Senator In- 
gram defined “consumer credit” and 
supplied us with some very pertinent 
statistics concerning the extent of the 
problem in the United States and that 
he discussed the place of Wisconsin 
banks in the solution of the problem. 
Possibly the most extraordinary state- 
ment in his first article—a statement 
which should make all credit union 
folks sit straight up and take notice 
is to the effect that “in the United 
States, consumer credit time sales and 
loans for the purchase of consumer 
goods, total the staggering amount of 
approximately seven billion dollars.’ 
Seven thousand million dollars is a 
whole lot of money and if credit unions 
can eventually substitute a fair rate 
for the use of this credit for the pres- 
ent average rate we shall be creating 
hundreds of millions of dollars of new 
purchasing power for the American 
people. 

Reduce the problem to the very per- 
sonal basis of a Madison credit union 
member who was chatting with me the 
other day. The time price for the thing 
he wanted to buy was S150 and the 


carrying charge $9. The cash price 
was S135 and the cost of the cred 
union credit $6.40. In the one case the 
t} ne would have eost hin S159 It 
ictua did cost him $141.40 r} 
difference. as he described it to me 
517.60 i more t ! he ¢ t 
; ¢ ’ i entire ‘ ’ 

rhe purpose of the : 

} our cred unl memberst j 

he cute nece of u no Cc? j 
no? to prevent the vaste of har 
vol earning ! ove! nstalln 
charge In tl installmer Mr. I 
gran starts wit! i col sideratior of 
loaning agencies other than banks. 




















ance as a portion of the time sales price 
and that an individual or corporation has 
a constitutional right in selling his mer- 
chandise to get whatever price he can ob- 
tain for it. Recently I knew of a case 
where on an unpaid balance of $250.00, 
there was a finance charge of $146.00 for 
12 months. The Supreme Court decisions 
of many states and of the United States, 
construe this to mean that the total un- 
paid balance therefore is $396.00, and 
that because on a sale of merchandise, 
even though the $146.00 is a charge for 
carrying the $250.00, that the total 
amount is a time sales price and does not 
come under the statutory regulations ap- 
plicable to loan transactions. In this in- 
stance the finance charge being $146.00 
for the use of $250.00 for 12 months, and 
the $396.00 being paid in instalments of 
$33.00 per month, one-half of which 
would be paid in 6 months, the charge for 
the use of $250.00 for 12 months would be 
twice $146.00, or $292.00, and the rate in 
terms of interest would be 117°. I do 
not mean to infer that the average finance 
company would attempt to add any such 
exorbitant charge but cases like this do 
happen and under the decisions of the 
courts nothing can be done about it. To 
my way of thinking this decision cannot 
long endure for the reason that while it 
might be perfectly reasonable to apply 
such doctrine to articles of merchandise 
sold in the open market for no standard- 
ized price, the matter has never been 
brought to the courts square-toed on the 
proposition of merchandise having a 
standardized price such as automobiles. 
Some Progress Made 

Under our new Chapter 218, passed in 
1935, we have made much progress on the 
question of finance charges. Under our 
law the purchaser of an automobile re- 
ceives a memorandum at the time of the 
purchase giving the cash value, amount 
paid in, the amount of trade-in, the un- 
paid balance, and the finance charge. 
When the automobile paper signed by the 
purchaser is sold to a finance company, 
the finance company must likewise give a 
memorandum showing the finance charge, 
the monthly payments, and the cost of 
insurance. In this way the purchaser 
knows exactly what his financing is cost- 
ing him. By reason of the light of pub- 
licity and competition between finance 
companies, the purchaser of automobiles 
in this state is enjoying much lower fi- 
nance charges than before the act went 
into effect, and many of the evils of this 
business which were brought about by a 
small percentage of those engaged in it, 
are being gradually eliminated. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that 
finance charges on merchandise sales and 
direct loans for consumer credit can never 
be handled at ordinary commercial bank 
simple interest rates. There is a vast 
amount of overhead in carrying on con- 
sumer credit operations, and therefore 
finance charges and interest rates for the 
present at least must of necessity be high. 
When one delves into the intricacies of 
the finance and loan business, he appreci- 
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ates the fact that a large amount of serv- 
ice is rendered in all consumer credit op- 
erations and necessarily must be, to prop- 
erly conduct the same. It is more impor- 
tant, to allow an adequate charge or rate 
of interest for consumer credit operations 
in order that capital may be interested in 
entering this field, than it is to have such 
stringent and reduced regulations that 
consumer credit is not available. Pub- 
licity of rates and charges, competition, 
and reasonable regulation, will 
rates and charges to the consumer down 
to the lowest possible margin compatible 
With making money available for con- 
sumer credit. 


force 





continually gone down, while the stand 
ards of living have continually gone up. 
A recent ad in one of our leading period 
icals points with pride to the fact that 
in 1920 the average price of a refriger 
ator was $600.00 in cash, and that today 
a better refrigerator can be sold on time 
for $150.00. This was all due to mass 
finance or to the fact that the consumer 
had credit, and what a great instrument 
the credit unions have been and can be in 
extending and doing their part in this 
yreat matter of mass finance. As consum 
er credit operations expand, sales’ in- 
crease, and prices drop. I do not need to 
point out that only ten or twelve years 





613,629 Wisconsin Licenses Issued in 1935 
174,989 Total Automobile Sales in Wisconsin for 1935 
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The Necessity for Consumer Credit 

Consumer credit is a necessity, and I 
firmly believe that you can measure the 
progress of any country by the amount 
of consumer credit available. 

A survey of the standards of living in 
this, or any other country, will show that 
said standards rise and fall, according 
to the amount of consumption goods the 
people are able to purchase and the 
amount of consumption goods they are 
able to purchase depends largely upon the 
amount of credit extended to them. This 
is the greatest country in the world, with 
the highest standards of living, and it is 
very significant that the people of the 
United States absorb annually, as I have 
said, 7 
goods on time. 

We are in an era of mass finance and 
mass finance or installment buying, in- 
cluding loans for necessitous purposes, 
has been the great instrument which has 
made possible our wonderful mass pro- 
duction and mass distribution in this 


billions of dollars of consumer 


ago you paid three times as much for an 
automobile as you do today, and the auto- 
mobile you purchase today is superior to 
the one you formerly purchased in the 
years gone by. 


Its Effect On Employment 


But this is not the only beneficial aspect 
of mass finance or consumer credit. The 
automobile industry which employs 
thousands upon thousands of people in 
our state and nation can point with pride 
to the fact that they went through the 
worst depression in the history of the 
world maintaining their pay-rolls, giving 
thousands and thousands of people an op- 
portunity to work, at the same time re 
ducing the price of their merchandise, 
and the answer to this is that the vast 
borrowing public in this country had 
credit for consumption purposes. What 
is true of the automotive trades indus- 
trv is likewise true of radio, washing 
machines, refrigerators, and countless 
other things. The advancement of 7 bil- 
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country. Had it not been for the fact that 
people were able to buy merchandise or 
to borrow money for consumption pur- 
poses, this great production of merchan- 
dise in mass quantities would have been 
impossible. Mass finance has made pos- 
sible mass production and owing to the 
fact that we have this mass production 
due to mass finance, or consumer credit, 
the price of merchandise sold on time has 


lions of dollars of credit to consumer boi 
rowers in the United States, 150 millions 
in Wisconsin, has furnished employment, 
lowered the cost of production, reduced 
the price of merchandise, and raised the 
standard of living toa point never drean 
ed of a few short years ago. 

Mr. Ingram’s third article will appeat 
in the October BRIDGE. It starts with a 
definition of ‘loan shark’. 














One Day On Prince Edward Island 1 Vn ne 


A Blessing ? 





THOMAS W. DOIG 


A | ES a curse or a blessing? If 4 
' 
1T were t i in an enterni 





ane ere to envave lh all elite | 
] ] : ° } . 
eitn business or pleasure 
] ] . , , 
remain absolutely tree to use our OV\ 
idgment in the conduct o ne allairs 
of that business just so long as we paid 


trom our own pockets the entire cost 
arrving on the venture. Just as soon as 


ve asked someone else to assist us 


+ 
} 


paving some of the costs connected wi 





the ¢ nterprise, whether this contributio: 
came in the nature of a gift, or In the 
nature of a profit to us from seme service 
rendered to this third party, we would 
sacrifice our freedom of thought and a 

tion. If the credit union movement is t 

function with complete freedom in its e1 





fort to better the economik condition ( 


large numbers of the people in the United 


ry \ . Scot 7 Crotea of the Adult Eduea States it must be owned by credit unio 
l 1) | earuc f the Island Province ar members, be supported by credit unio 
mplete svmpathv and alone members, and keep itself free from all 
r lines to the work being car ances of any kind. If the salaries of en 
Nova Scotia by Dr. Coady and ployees of the credit union movement are 
es ir. MacDonald. We had a fine meetin paid from profits earned through certai) 
1) ote lattate 6, y , te the fact that there was |e services rendered by our organizatior 
iy hours notice of it. soon these emplovees will be interested 
er ? hundred in attend solely in those services which prod 
\ sited the tour plonee r credit their salaries. If the salaries of the en 
weer e Maritim nd found the same spirit, the plovees of the credit union movement ar 
i ot i devotion to education as the basis paid directly or indirectly by an insur 
, al tell A. 2} h: : esstul operation, the same high ance company, for example, whose _ser\ 
he th IF the result of eadership as we found at Nova Scotia. ices are sold to credit union peopl 
ited Prof r Croteau in \vauin we were made to feel very much through our organizations, we will soon 
mediate! rhe funny part of the } t home and had a delightful time. The tind that the employees of the movement 
that the call went through wit] next day we sailed on the staunch ship feel that their loyalty is due to the insur- 
' bitch wad in mo time out echaduh Charlottetown from Borden to Tormen ance company rather than to the credit 
had been re-arranged and the next mort tine, New Brunswick and thence home. inion movement or members of credit 
\. B. and his Lady called for us early Thus ended our first contact with the inions. The interests of the insurance 
at the hotel at which we were stopping credit union movement on Prince Edward company and the credit union peopl 
it Antigonish and, after a delightful ride might conceivably fail to harmonize, in 
th them to Picte ve were ready to which case under conditions just men- 
embark for the Island tioned the credit union people would lose 
We. ciated ts Walee Silesian Redeial control of their own employees because 
he iE attiies, Wiebe cities ike they had foolishly shifted those employ 
cimetentiy. tat im tie sans ae te ees from their own payroll to the payroll 
d ch: “If hew timber of the insurance company. The same 
1 +, sii r reasoning would logically apply to any in 


come other than a direct contribution by 





. osaahal pega the credit unions themselves. It is im- 
y ms re es possible for any individual to serve each 
. he. tls of two masters faithfully. If you and | 
Vo 4 Ciel 3 : = wish to control the activities of the credit 
silts cates inion movement and make it perform a 
» (% ‘Ns netvat inl Isleat Nn can ho has ever visited th maximum service for credit union peo 
1) land al ertainly no one who ha ple, then we must pay the bill. This cai 
nend the trip \ ever met Professor Croteau and Father be done ouly through a direct tax in the 
Charlott Murphy would sign off after a first visi! form of dues. There is no alternative. 
tal of the hapy vithout promising himself that it woul Dues, then, are the greatest blessing co) 
Edward Isla not be the last ferred upon the credit union people. They 
irden wherever vo represent and guarantee ownership and 
Nova Scotia. goin — freedom of thought and action. The credit 
’ inother tstanding demonstra The July issue of the Missouri League union people have received from Mr. Ed- 
the Maritimes We were wel Bulletin carries a front page= spread ward A. Filene the gift of economic free 
med by Professor John T. Croteau of vhich reads: “The BrIDGE! The _ best dom. Let us retain this gift and refuse 
Dunstan College ho also doubles «4 magazine buy in the World for 50 cts. fo mortgage it to any outside agency ©) 
teaching economics at the Prince ot Let's have 50,000 subscriptions!” That's organization. Freedom of action is ours 
Wal College Rey J}. A. Murphy the old fight! It lists 27 new credit at the present time. Let us remember— 


the College presided and he ar inions since January Ist FREEDOM IS PRICELESS! 
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The Credit Union Is A Treasure 


‘n within the past few mon 
my personal belief I feel that Credit 
Unions are an asset to a large corpora 
tion, and if their officers sho 
and endorse it 

Having acted as Treasurer and Mana 
ger of a fair sized Credit Union for the 
past se veral vears | have had an occasion 
to interview emplovees who represent al 
most all classes of employmen 

To answer this question | will submit 
only a few facts, and true stories co) 
cerning our credit union experiences, v¢ 
mav then be vour own judge. 

The most important feature is that the 
credit 
freedom from worry over debts for men 


inlon insures peace of mind, and 


bers who take advantave of its sound prit 
ciples Not one of the several thousand 
credit unions failed during our great di 

and we have 
never heard of a sing!e depositor that has 
lost a penny of his or her credit union 


pression so far as we know, 


savings. This one feature alone is posi 
tive proot that members of credit unions 
make better, if not the best employees. 

Since our credit union was organized 
November 10th, 1932, we have had only 
one garnishee, which was taken care of 
to the entire satisfaction of all concerned 
while prior to this date (with practical], 
the same number of employees) ovr 
branch was served with fifty to sixty gar- 
nishees each vear, or about 5°, of che 
total employed. Since the credit uni 
has eliminated yarnishees, it has ¢ 
down the labor turn-over as well as oche 
added cost to the company, and their en 
ployees; and, too, merchants and cr di- 
tors praise the companies who encoul age 
their employees to pay their honest debts 
promptly. 

The garnishee we received after we 
organized was for past due installments 
on furniture. Our member applied to us 
for a loan of $210.00, siating that his fur 
niture would be taken back by the firm 
who sold it to him if he could not make 
the loan, and the garnishment would cost 
him his job. We loaned him the cash 
saved his job and furniture, satisfied hi: 
creditor, this member repaid his loan, and 
now makes deposits in his share account 
twice each month. His foreman told me 
last week that he is doing his work much 
more satisfactorily, and had recommend- 
ed an increase in pay for him. 

Our membership and depositors have 
shown a considerable increase each 
month. We have several hundred mem 
bers who saved systematically each pay- 
day 50c to $5.00. Some have accumulaced 
$500.00 who never had $50.00 at one 
time in their lives before. I have had sev- 





» R. E. LANDER 


ral tell me that they were never inside 
ft a bank is tTney had so little to save, 
they never took the time and trouble to 
nvestl t i avinys iccount 


Was brought to mv at 


The City Hospital 


A true example 


4 . } 
ention last montn. 


telephoned an emplovee that his wife 
could not live three hours without a ra 
dium treatment that would cost hin 


$20.00. He did not have it and applied 
to the Credit Union. We loaned him twice 
a second treatment | 
reached the hospital within an hour, now 
s at home with her children, and to 
1¢@ made a small deposit in his saving 
account, and is a booster for the organiz 


ation 100 


Another emplovee Vno nas a wite and 
hree childret stricken at his ! 
ith append) s, had to be rushed to ; 
ospita ut Was without inds to pa 
for an operation, and did not want his 
amily to vo on the United Charities list 
We secured co-makers for him, and ad 
vanced the necessary cash to him withi 
a few minutes. The operation was su 
cessful. and he is back at work, a true 
believe in the credit union. 

1 could tel! vou hundreds of true human 


stories regarding my experience as 
"reasurer of a credit union which have 
actually happened within the 


Vears. 


past two 


We have made loans to our employees 
for the purchase of coal, clothing, grocer- 
les, furniture and in payments to doc- 
tors, dentists, taxes, interest, insurance, 
license, repairs on home, auto wrecks, 
occulist, taking up checks drawn on closed 
banks, helping destitute relatives and 
many other necessities of life that are 
too numerous to mention. The most re- 
markable teature regarding credit unions 
is that they have all grown and prospered 
during this great depression, and have 
done so without paid personnel. 

It is true perhaps that in a very few 
cases Members borrow more than the) 
cif tually need, | have made test cases oO! 
late insisting that they borrow more tha. 
they have made application for, and not 
one has consented to borrow more tha} 
the amount they actually need. What a! 
tords me more pleasure and makes me 
feel that our work is not in vain, is to 
review the personal ledger and see how 
our members saving account have 
yrown, 


Those who are not fully familiar with 


the principles of a credit union, | am 
quite sure could be sold on the idea. It 
will take only a brief investigation to de 
termine that vou can, and should endorse 
this type of organization that on the tace 
of its own record and accomplishments 


does so riacn to e irave thritt el 
ate financial distress, and increase the 

irchasing power of the salaried or 
working class of our community. We will 

elk mie ri ! ) ther t ) 
mat y nd rete} t< rs | 
Chaptel loc t | } 
(‘red I"; Ny \ ‘ ’ 
Madi Wisc | t he 
tate to refer vou to nume othe! 
dustrial concerns that have endorsed 
helped establish this organizat 


their emplovees 


Today every orporatiol l! 
employers and employees, are interest 
in ascertaining that their incomes are 
vested in precisely what they need, that 
thev are getting the maximum returns 01 


their investments for the minimum « 


outlay. We have listed above a few rea 
human examples of what credit unio? 
have accomplished tor a few, and 
sands and perhaps millions will be ben 
fited within a short period of time, the) 
ore we believe that the credit union met 
ts vour serious consideratior 
++ 

The Status of Subscriptions 

Here’s the score! August 15 
hen the August issue went 

press) . 18,00] 
september 11] septembe} su 

oing to press 9.204 
Net paid circulation ga ! he 

month l 
Minimum before an advertising 

campaign worth while 25,000 
We need in order to get initial 

modest advertising D, dat 


” ORDER TO get that many at the pres 
ent rate of increase would takt five 
months. 


that time the BRIDGE would be downed 


’ 
Long hefore the erp ration of 


the red! In order to be completely on a 
permanent basis and to employ the mod 
est personnel now imperativel) 
we should have 50,000 subscriptions, or 
0,796 more paid subscriptions. 

Now you can understand why the edi 
tor of the BRIDGE isn’t sleeping well 
nights! We have 1,100,000 credit union 
members—prospective BRIDGE 
ers. Already five credit unions (out ol 
9,100 have subscribed for their entire 


need a 


subscrib 


memberships. These credit unions had 


1.100, 350, 300, 240 and 50 members re 
pectivelv. These five credit unions pave 


; 


is 2,040 subscriptions or more than 10 
if the entire number of su eriptio re 
“vd. A Louisville credit union gave 
00 subscriptions as the result of a tour 
day campaign by a committee of ten so 


Man\ 


enough 10? 


licitors within that credit union. 
redit unions have given us 
their entire boards. The price is now 
fifty cents per subscription for any num 
ber more than one on a single list. J) 
vmeneraol pla) Ss have heen suggeste d fo; 
timulati iY subsei iptions, most of which 
involve selling out t he compl te inde 
pendence of the BRIDGE as the absolutely 
ndependent organ of the credit union 
rire wie nit 


What shall we do about it”? 
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How Savings Bank Insurance Works 
oy EDWARD L. SHANNEY 


‘TR IS THE second of two articles hav 
ing’ to do wit} ~ ] 


avings Bank Life In 

irance in Massachusetts. It supplements 
BRIDGE 

illustrate the com 

parative costs of Savings Bank Life In 

rance against Commercial Companies 


The first case is that of an adult wh 


in article in the July 


ibseribed to ordinary life insurance 
tl i M itual Company 

\ young man had taken $7,000 wort! 

rdinary life insurance in a Mutual 

(‘ompanv and seven vears later inquired 

nto the Savings Bank Life Insurances 


rates pron pted by the fact that the Mu 
al Company had reduced its dividends 
\fter an analysis, the man, although re 
iired to ins‘ire at an age eight years 
vond his initial insurance with the Mu 
il Company, secured the same amount 

insurance with no increase in cost the 
first vear because of higher dividends 
ind his cost in future years in all preb 
vilitv will be less because of increased 
lividends. In addition to this he i 
estate $1000.00 and his in 
ome by the purchase of a sound invest 
ment paving dividends. This investment 
vas purchased through the'cash surren 
ler value of the Mutual Company poll 


ihe second case is that of a man and 
vife with five children subscribing to in 
strial insurance of various classes. The 
lowing analysis will indicate to you 
e comparative advantages of Savings 
Life Ins 


savings that I have previous 


irance and a typical case 


mentioned. In addition vou will note 


at for a lesser sum of money there is 
reasedad Insurance overage and more 
beral conditions under the terms of the 
, Aind of | fof Weel 
/ rance / ance Pren 
) 15 Yr. End S175 25 
15 Yr. End $175 25 
5 ] »>Yr | rie S17 ) 25 
15 Yr. End SHO in Tose 20) 
15 Yr. End $175 23 
( Yr. iind Ss 4 
Paid up Life at 
age 74 S420 2 
20 Pay Life S250 l4 
14) Paid up Life at 
aye 74 S420 nAT) 
14 0 Pav Life $250 14 
s?14 be Pe 
() the above basis, this mal S pavils 
the rate of $108.16 vearly, less di 
end or $2145 insurance. Such indu 
rit ‘ pl ade! ! alue at al 
Thie i ' ii ‘ ! ‘ t i! and ] 
ntil the ear. Furthe 
, the nt r } 
P ' ‘ i ‘ t ) ‘ } 
; 1) 
l ‘ itre'-¢ ! ( 
’ ‘ \\ 


bulk of the insurance in the familys 
should be on the life of the wage-earner. 
Insurance on this family could be pur- 


chased in the savings on the straight life 


basis for approximately the same yearly 
payments in the following amounts: 


a Kind of Lmount of Mor thly 

Insurance Inusurance Premium 
11 Straight Life $250 $.28 
~ Straight Life 250 26 
Straight Life 250 26 
‘ Straight Life 250 29 
16 Straight Life 250 20 
14 Straight Life 250 20 
O68 Straight Life L000 2.02 
1) Straight Life 2000 1.62 
$4500 $8.52 


Immediate insurance of $110 increa 
ing to maximum of $250 at age 6. 
Thus for vearly payments of $99.84, 
less dividends, the family could obtain 
$4500 insurance with the bulk of the pro 
tection on the father. These policies 
would receive dividends each vear begin 
ning with the first, have cash values in 
six months and loan values in one year 
The man, age 40, has also an endow 
ment maturing at age 85 in the amount 
of $4000 at an annual premium of 
$118.44. In addition he is paying $6.00 
per vear for the accidental death benefit 
provision which is not written by the 
banks. 
utter two vears equal to the reserve less 
a surrender charge extending to the 
tenth vear. Dividends are apportioned ai 


This policy provides cash values 


the end of the second year and each year 
thereafter. We show below a ten year 
net cost illustration of the experience un 
der this policy as compared with $4000 
straight life insurance at the savings 
banks. These dividends on the savings 
bank policies are on the tentative basis 
being paid in 1936 by the 23 banks on 
policies issued since November 1, 1935 
rhe company dividends and cash values 
are from Fliteraft 1956. 

AGE 39 


onrnercia 


S 6. i. 1 


54,000 


( ‘ompany 
54,000 


at age stralg! 

SD life 
Annual Premium S$ 118.44 $ 101.28 
10 Premiums 1184.40 1012.80 
10 Dividends L56.88 296.04 


Net Payment ten 


vears $1027.52 $ 786.76 
Average Yearly Net 
Pavment $ 102.75 S 78.68 


(;uaranteed cash value 
end 10 vears H92.00 682.238 
Net cost for 10 years $335.52 $104.48 
You for lower cost life Insurance and 
more liberal conditions in policies! 


Let life insurance protect vour depend 





Honor to Whom Honor!s Due 


N INSTITUTION must have age to have 

traditions and it must be old enough 
in accomplishment (and with something 
worth studying to its credit) to enable 
the student to examine its past reflective- 
ly before much history can be written 
about it. The credit union movement has 
a historical background in Germany and, 
the historian will go back to Massachu- 
setts for his start so far as the develop- 
ment of cooperative credit in America is 
concerned. He will, as is always the fact 
in historical writing, find our history 
vritten in the achievements of individ- 
uals. He will find, for example, that Ed- 
ward A. Filene, in cooperation with other 
men made the beginnings possible. 
Among the men who were truly pioneers 
in the credit union work was the sub- 
ject of this sketch, Felix Vorenberg, Bos- 
ton merchant. 





Mr. Vorenberg was identified with the 
Massachusetts credit union movement 
from its inception. An outstanding Bos 
ton business man, Mr. Vorenberg has 
the vision of social service and has been 
identified with a vast succession of en- 
terprises dedicated to the common good 
lle sensed the great potential value oft 
the credit union, an agency for eliminat- 
ing usury among working people and h« 
was a leader of the original Boston group 
which gave liberally of their time and 
money to credit union promotion during 
those pioneering, formative vears from 
1909 to 1921. He was the first President 
of the Massachusetts Credit Union Asso- 
ciation, the precursor of the plan of 
leagrue organization and he gave unstint- 
ing!y of his great talents that the founda- 
tious of the credit union movement might 
be strong and durable. 

Credit union members, urged to join 
in the National Association, ask many 
times what they are to receive. The pio 
neers in the credit union movement would 
all have answered this question about like 
this: “The privilege of 


credit unions 


working together is a privilege to give 
not an opportunity to get something.” We 
have received the credit union movement 
us a very rich gift from the pioneers. It 
is now our high privilege to take it fron 
hem and to carry it forward in the same 
inselfish spirit. 




















Carol Te vis, the voice of Minnie 
Mouse, gets an earful of her own 
voice at the 20th Ce ntury-F'ox 
lot, and Miclee y listens in! 


“To Mary With Love” will fea- 
ture Myrna Loy and Warne) 
Barter. Thanks to the 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox for all these pictures 





Will the Better Movies Survive? 

HE OTHER evening Mrs. Lowe and | 

went to see ‘The Private Life of Hen- 
ry VIIIth.” I had intended to see it whe 
it was first shown but had failed to do 
so and when it was revived in a small 
local theater the Missus and I went to 
see it. It is too late for a review of this 
extraordinary picture which made a star 
of the first water of Charles Laughton 
and which probably also caused a tew 
chills to run down a few spines in Holl) 
wood when it was demonstrated for the 
first time that England, in addition t 
producing great actors, could also pro 
duce great films. This was an epoch mal 
ing picture in many ways and it accom 
plishes the seemingly impossible when 
it rather makes you like Henry in spite 
of his proclivity for having his current 
wife decapitated in order to make read; 
for the next wife who was always in the 
picture getting ready tor the coronation 
when the departing wife was ascending 
the platform where she was about to lo 
her head. 

However—it isn’t about the picture 
that I had intended to write. I wonder 
if the motion picture is going to give us 
a new kind of history book so that when 
the student of the dav after tomorrow 
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Movies for September 


by AL LOWE 


would study the history of the next war with Arthur Treacher; The Bowery Prin- 
for example (assuming there are an) cess, Shirley Temple; Can This BéeDivie, 
students left after the next war) instead Jane Withers and Slim Summerville; 
of reading about it—he will study it Maiden Lane, Claire Trevor; Ramona, 
from films. That would be a_ perfectly Loretta Young and Don Ameche. 


grand way to study history. 
, A New Star 
The Road to Glory We went to see “Girls’ Dormitory” fo. 
Here we have another BRIDGE young two reasons; primarily because it was 
lady, Miss June Lang (see our June cov- the first chance to see the new Fox star, 
er), Fredric March, Lionel Barrymore 
and Warner Baxter in a stor 


Simone Simon, and secondarily becaus« 


which has we wanted to get a look at Lynn Berkeley 


a family resemblance to “What Pric whose picture we had on the Lug 
Glory.” This ple ture isn’t as good as its BRIDGE cover. We were not d Sappoimnted 
forebear but it is interesting and valu- as regards the rising star. No one sus 
able if (and one would almost pray that ceptible to the charms of vouth could 


this might be a fact) it would discourayg to be charmed by Miss Simon's pertorn 


war thinking. The whole world is pet ance. And she has more than vo 


ting ready as fast as it can to make a can act and does act like nobod 


other war and yet the “Road to Glory iness in “Girls’ Dormitory.” And she 


which is a fairly faithful portrayal ot a fine supporting cast including Rut} 
certain phases of the World War, prov Chatterton and Herbert Marshall 

again what a futile process war is. | 

preferred Fredric March to Warner Ba) 


ter in this picture. 

Look in the near future for Ladies 
Love, Janet Gaynor, Loretta Young, Pa 
Lucas and others; Lloyds of London, 
Freddie Bartholomew, Tyrone Powers 
and Sir Guy Standing; The White Hu 
er, Warner Baxter, Simone Simon; Unde 
Your Spell, Lawren Tibbett, Wend) 
Barrie: Pigskin Parede, Stuart Erwin, 
Dixie Dunbar. 


And atter that—Thank You Jee 
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REVELLING IN 
the Yellowstone 



































Goon! R OR LATER the Mecca for every American motor- 
ist is Yellowstone National Park. Last year more than 
318,000 visitors entered the five gateways leading to the 
park to establish an all-time record for this first and 
largest of American wonderlands. Of this number more 
than 286,000 arrived by motor. Rangers at the checking 
stations recorded a total of 89,607 motor vehicles during 
the season. The 1936 season is 59°, ahead of the record- 
breaking travel of last year. Registers show that these 
people who contribute to the travel figures in the park 
represent every state in the Union, every province in 
Canada, the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Chili, 
China, India, Mexico, Philippines, Switzerland, Australia, 
Belgium, Italy, and Scotland. 

To begin with, Yellowstone has been a byword, a sym- 
bol for every American almost from the primer days. In 
his first study of geography the school boy or girl sees 
pictures of Old Faithful geyser or the Great Falls of the 
Yellowstone. Their imagination is stirred by the thought 
of great gushing geysers, spouting boiling water and 
steam to the clouds. Sometime in their youth they have 
seen pictures of the Fishing Cone, which bubbles hot 
water right up out of an icy lake, or they may have seen 
a lantern-slide of the gorgeously colored terraces at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs. Or they have heard of the huge “lunch- 
counters” where black and grizzly bear gather nightly to 
wrestle and fight over the food scraps tossed out for them. 
Right then and there they have made the resolve that 
before long they are going to see this great wonderland 
that is known as Yellowstone National Park. 






















Editor’s Note: We featured Utah and Colorado in July and Oregon in August as a 
part of our program to use the BRIDGE to enable credit union folks to get further ac- 
quainted with this great and beautiful country, all parts of which constitute our com- 
mon heritage. A credit union member from St. Louis, who dropped by to see us at 
Raiffeisen House recently, remarked: “I like the BRIDGE and most of all do I like 
the way in which I am getting all over the United States by reading it.” This month 
we have the Yellowstone National Park, probably the most unique national park in 
the world. Some of the pictures are from the Haynes Picture Shop of Yellowstone 
Park, Wyoming, and others are from Ted Huggins, via our good friend Mr. Waymire 
of San Francisco. The article is one released recently by the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior. In preparation we have an article about New 
York which will take us on our magic carpet back to the east coast where we 
plan to tarry for a bit while we get better acquainted with all the brethren who 
live in the part of the United States where everything, including the credit union, 

began. Thanks to all who made this attractive article possible. 
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And they are never disappointed in 
what they see. Everything is in its natur- 
al state, untouched, unmolested and pro- 
tected by an efficient staff of park rang- 
ers. Wild animals roam unafraid along 
the highways, the meadows and forest 
ridges. Buffalo, moose, elk, deer, ante- 
lope, the giant Rocky Mountain grizzly 
bear, black bear by the hundreds, moun- 
tain sheep, beaver, and a host of smaller 
four-footed animals find haven in the 
forest, marshes, and underbrush. One 
doesn’t have to be an experienced woods- 
man either to watch those animals in 
their natural state. They can be seen fre- 
quently from windows and porches of the 
hotels or lodges. At sundown elk, moose, 
and deer often satisfy their curiosity by 
a visit to campgrounds and other popu- 
lated places. A short hike or saddle trip 
from almost any point in the park will 
bring the visitor to observation points 
where he can see great herds of elk, num- 
erous moose, antelope, and other large 
animals. 

For fishermen Yellowstone is truly an 
ideal vacation spot. Here they can in- 
dulge in their favorite sport under any 
conditions they wish. The large lakes 
yield their annual catch of lake trout 
ranging from the medium-sized Native or 
Cutthroat to the Giant Mackinaw. Small- 
er lakes are alive with trout ready to 
fight for a chance at spinner or fly. The 
larger rivers, such as the Yellowstone, 
Madison, or Firehole, provide easily-ac- 
cessible fishing-holes for early morning 
or sunset trips. But for the tried-and- 
tested angler there are swift mountain 
streams by the dozen. 

Should any of these attractions prove 
matter of fact for any visitor, Yellow- 
stone still holds in reserve its mysterious 
and phenomenal thermal area. Three 
thousand hot pools and geysers ranging 
in beauty from the beautifully-outlined 
Morning Glory pool to the gem-like em- 
erald or the Brilliant Rainbow; geysers 
with all the range from the diminutive 
Tom Thoumb to the greatest of them all, 
the Giant, which shoots its stream 250 
to 300 feet in the air; paint pots which 
gurgle and bubble and spatter their deli- 
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cate tints into new shapes quicker than 
the eve can follow them; deep cavernous 
pools filled to overflowing with hot water, 
some deep blue, others sea-green, and 
varying shades in between; celebrated 
fountains and jets like Old Faithful, the 
Daisy, Riverside, and Lone Star geysers 
which never disappoint the visitor but 
put on their show with something ap- 
proaching regularity—these are but a 
few of the myriad wonders that are con- 
centrated in this area. 

They are generously spread tnrough- 
out the park, well marked to insure that 
every motorist will see at least the high- 
lights on his swing around the park. Just 
a recount of a few of these wayside at- 
tractions reads like a trip to Little Alice’s 
Wonderland: Frying Pan Spring, Obsid- 
ian (black glass) Cliff, Maggie and Jiggs 
(two geysers in constant uproar), Fire- 
hole Cascades, Black Sand Basin, Osprey 
Falls, Tower Falls, Momment Geyser, 
Punchbowl Spring, Biscuit Geyser Basin, 
Whistler Geyser, Devil’s Kitchen, the 
Palisades, Chinaman’s Gulch, Sleeping 
Giant, Turtle Rock, Jupiter Terrace, Cleo- 
patra, Angel Terrace, the Dragon’s 
Mouth, the Mud Volcano—these are but 
a few of the thousands of spots that stir 
the imagination and make the visitor tin- 
gle with excitement and adventure. 

It’s all so easy to see these countless 
wonders of Yellowstone. Three hundred 
miles of good highway traverse the park 
from every direction. Entrances lead 
from Gardiner, Montana; Cody, Wyom- 
ing, Moran, Wyoming; West Yellowstone, 
Montana ;and Cooke, Montana. The vis- 
itor never has to double back over his 
tracks because new wonders await 
him just ahead and he can make his 
tour of the loop and leave the park 
by an entirely new gateway. If he 
chooses to go East, he leaves through 
the great Shoshone Canyon, past the 
Shoshone Dam and to Cody. If he 
goes West, he may leave by the mag- 
nificent Gallatin Canyon. South 
he enters the Jackson Hole coun- 
try and Teton National Park. To 
the Northeast he can drive over 
the newly-completed Red Lodge 





highway, the highest of the scenic ap- 
proaches to the park. Northward he rides 
60 miles through the magnificent Gar- 
diner Canyon, along the river through 
Yankee Jim Canyon and on to Living- 
ston, Montana. 

From one of these five exits do we bid 
reluctant adieu to Yellowstone National 
Park; and hope we can refresh our mem- 


ories soon. 


-~er 


And Again About European 
Travel and Budgets! 


E have postponed the final budget 

again for two reasons. The final 
cuts did not come through in proper shape 
in time and we have the promise of an ar- 
ticle, crammed full of exemples, from 
Mr. Feller. We are putting a lot of 
thought into this budget matter because 
of its importance and it will be right 
when we finally do print a recommended 
form. Meantime interest is increasing. 
We also planned a full explanation of 
CUMET (European travel under credit 
union auspices) for this issue but were 
again unable to get the right cuts for it. 
We are getting letters which tell us how 
much better each issue is than the last 
and expressing confidence that we can 
hold the pace. The best evidence, how- 
ever, that you like the BRIDGE is a new 
subscriber procured through your effort. 






















U ppe r Falls from point near Can- 
yon Bridge (courtesy Hayne 8 Pic- 
ture shop) 


Stewardesses and pilots from 4 
passenger plane make friends with 


the bears on a day off 
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HE LAST time I drove through Swamp- 

scott, Mass., I discovered a woman 
whose right upper-cut to Old Man De- 
pression echoed all the way to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and back again... in the 
sweetest way imaginable! And I’m not 
being figurative either. 

We had been up the coast to Pigeon 
Cove for dinner at The Blacksmith Shop 
(which is something you shouldn’t miss 
if you get up that way this fall) and were 
driving home in the dark. We thought it 
would be fun to get some salt water taffy 
in Swampscott and began looking for a 
place which sold it when suddenly, 
on a dark street a brown clapboard house 
lighted with a flood light and bearing a 
sign, “Stowaway Sweets,” caught my eye. 

“There’s candy!” I eried. “Maybe 
they'll have taffy!" And we turned 
around and went back. It was a big house 
and seemed old, and the little room to the 
right of the front entrance was as neat 
and interesting as one of the early Amer- 
ican rooms at the Boston museum. Only 
a single glass case and a table of candy 
proved its mission. 

They didn’t have taffy ... but they 
had giant pecan meats put together with 
maple fudge, and a heavenly spicy jelly 
filled with nutmeats, and chocolate-cov- 
ered fruits and nuts like you never tasted 
before . and a dozen other yum-yum- 
ish kinds. & 

The ownets, we learned, were Mr. and 
Mrs. Ceorge S. Moore. Mr. Moore had 
owned a textile business until the depres- 
sion finished it off ...and THAT'S 
where Mrs. Moore came in! 

Mrs. Moore had a hobby . candy 
making. For years she had experimented 
in her own kitchen with different recipes 

and had concocted a few new ones of 
her own and her family and friends 
who had sampled the results, were hos 
enthusiastic. When it became neces4ry 
flor some extra money to be produced fore 
the use of the Moore family, then, Mrs. 
Moore had the answer all ready. 

“If my friends like my candy .. . “and 
it IS good candy, you know * she said 
vith justifiable pride, “why wouldn’t oth 
ers like it?” 

“They WOULD!” agreed Mr. Moore 

and the two of them set about to 
produce an extra supply of the candy 
and to find a proper place to sell it 
and the result was “Stowaway Sweets” 
which | found that night. 

While | was waiting for them to wrap 
my candy I looked around me and saw 
that on the walls of the room hung sev- 
eral letters written on White House sta- 
tionery. Four years ayo, it seems, the 
president, cruising on his boat, stopped 
by Swampscott, tasted Mrs. Moore’s can- 
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dy ... and, promptly upon his return 10 


Washington, had asked the White House 
housekeeper to order more. Since then 
the Moores have been official candy-mak- 
ers for the White House, and their good- 
ies are served there upon all occasions de- 
manding sweets. 











The Old Humphrey House 


“And is this really an old house, or 
just made to look like one?” I asked. 

“Rather old,” they answered. “In fact, 
it was built in 1634 and is the oldest 
frame dwelling in the country still stand- 
ing in the original condition.’’* 

“In the ‘country’?” I repeated. 
mean in the ‘county,’ don’t you?” 

“No, I mean in the country.” 

“In the whole of the United States?” 

“Yes. There are older houses in Flor- 
ida still standing, but they’re stone, and 
there are some at Plymouth, but they 
have been restored.” 


“You 











F replace Built mn 1634 


Whereupon we went to the second floor 
and saw the hand-hewn beams, and the 
wall boards, painted by friendly Indians 
three hundred vears ago ...and the 
histori¢al Society's sign that it was really 
“Sir. John Humphrey's house, built in 
1634.” 


> a ana 


Women living in the Everglades of 
Florida keep their silk stockings in glass 
jars... so the millions of cockroaches 


This house was built by Assistant Gov- 
ernor John Humphrey, probably in 1634, 
which fact is established by sketches and 
notes made in 1687 by Governor Winthrop 
which are still preserved—Editor. 
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who live there also can’t chew holes in 
them. 
~~ 


PEAKING of the Everglades makes me 

think of an interesting paragraph in 
a letter I just received. Remember Mrs. 
Katherine Hadden, the woman who lives 
in Micea, Florida, and of whom all the 
Negroes in that locality stand in awe be- 
cause she happened to take a snapshot of 
two Negro men one day and very shortly 
thereafter each of them committed a 
murder? 

Well . . . in a letter the other day she 
was writing about a certain nearby 
source of drinking water and then she 
wrote: 

“Incidentally ...if I should happen 
to want a drink of water and started out 
my front gate due east to get it . and, 
hanging on to the 28th parallel as a guid- 
ing line ... I’d probably have to go to 
the little town of Ben Hassen on the Riv- 
er Nile in Egypt before I found it. Unless 
I was lucky enough to strike an oasis in 
the Sahara somewhere south of Morocco 
or Algiers...” 

—~eor 


A aiess! THAT makes me think of a 
story about Kate Buckingham who 
donated that beautiful fountain to Chi- 
cago’s magnificent lakefront. 

A number of years ago there was a 
shop in Chicago where all sorts of cam- 
eras, films, and photographic equipment 
was sold. People going on extensive tours 
bought their supplies there and later 
would send their films back there to be 
developed. The shop catered especially to 
professors getting material for illus- 
trated lectures, travel bureaus, wealthy 
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The 


Slacksmith Shop 


private citizens snooping around in out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth. 

Well back to Kate: Evidently she 
was one of the blunt-spoken type and one 
day she was in the shop when one of those 
pompous individuals who has been every- 
where and seen everything was holding 
forth on a trip he was about to take to 
Algiers. Kate was plainly bored. At last 
the man went out and Kate leaned over 
to the shopkeeper’s wife and with a note 
of frank skepticism in her voice snorted: 

“Now where the hell’s 


™*, 


Algiers? 
—-~eor 


Some of the “girls” of Kansas who 
were co-eds at the University of Kansas 
when Alf Landon (yes, THE Alf Lan- 
don) was a student there that they 
remember him best as the only Phi Gam 
of his time who could be invited to a 
party and be depended on to get there 
and get home in the same condition. 


Say 


~~ — 


ND ONE of the Kansas Co-eds of that 

time who is a relative of one of Peg- 
gy Landon’s best friends passes on a cou- 
ple of stories about Peggy at the Cleve- 
land convention which didn’t get into the 
newspapers at the time . although 
the newshounds certainly trailed the poor 
girl around as though it were SHE who 
was being nominated. 

Twice Peggy Ann tried to buy clothes 
in Cleveland shops, once a blouse and 
once a dress, and both times she was rec- 
ognized and the proprietors of the shops 
tried to make her presents of the things 
she had selected, with the result that in 
‘both cases she left the store without 
them. 

The most amusing experience she had, 
however, happened one day when she and 
her grandfather, who was with her, tried 
to slip away from the crowds which fol- 
lowed them everywhere, and hunted out 
a very quiet, dinky little restaurant on 
a side street to have their lunch. 

There was hardly anyone else in the 
place and after serving them the waiter 
became very friendly and began to com- 
plain about business being ,go. pogr. 

“Hardly been anybody here at all since 
they nominated that Landon fellow,’’*he 
said. 

“Oh, is that so?” answered Peggy, sur- 
ised and rather shocked that her fath- 

: hdmination should have such an ef- 
fect on business. “W hy is that?” 
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“Everybody following that girl of his 
around, I guess,” the waiter answered 
gloomily and departed for his place be- 
hind the counter. 


-er 


PEAKIN’ of restaurants how’d you 
like a little spaghet’ recipe . now 
that days (some of them, at least) are 


getting cool enough to have the oven go- 
ing now and then? 

Well here it is, anyway take 
it or leave it . but I'll bet you one 
thing: If you ever make it just once and 
your papa tastes it HE’LL take it 

. and how! You won’t have a chance 
to do anything but lick the dish it was 
baked in it’s that good! 

First you put a box of spaghetti to 
cook in some boiling salted water, of 
course, and then, while that’s cooking, 
cut about a third of a pound of sliced 
bacon into inch-length pieces and start 
them frying slowly in a hot, deep iron 
skillet. 

While the bacon is frying chop up one 
large onion and a green pepper not 
too fine . . . ah, in pieces about as larye 
as your thumb nail, and as soon as the 
bacon is crisp lift it out of the fat and 
put in on a plate. Then put the onion 
and green pepper in the hot fat and fry 
until they are slightly browned and fair- 
ly cooked through. Then add a large can 
of ‘omatoes, juice, pulp and all, stir, sea- 
SOu to taste with salt and pepper and a 
litue celery salt, and let it simmer until 
it 1s all well blended and the smell makes 


your mouth water . oh, maybe 20 
mi. utes or so. Then add the crisped ba- 
CUu. 


.¥ this time the spaghetti should be 
coved, so drain it, rinse in cold water, 
and put half of it in a shallow casserole 

that is, I mean one about three inch- 
es deep so it will spread out a lot rather 
than be deep. On top of it pour half of 
the tomato mixture and grate about a 
third of a pound of aged American cheese 
on it. Then add the other half of the 
spaghetti, the rest of the tomato mixture, 
and top the whole thing with another. 
third-pound of aged American cheese. 
Then bake it in a slow oven for an hour 
or somewhat longer if you prefer. 
sure the oven isn’t very hot, however, be- 
slow baking seems to blend the 
flavors together better. Serve with dark 
rye bread, garlic dill pickles and coffee 


. and you will be an immediate social 
! 


success, 

A COUPLE of afternoons ago, just be- 
fore closing time, the society editor 

in “our office (you see | work on a news- 

pager-re: ally, and just do this for fun??? 


3e 


cause 


o> 


set. aegmouse trap for the mouse that's hy 
ba F inhabiting her waste basket 
5) thet: ‘asked a reporter to show her how 


and « 


ig yet 
off. . 


He 2+ 


¥ 


the cheese on it without setting it 


RACE REIGLE, a2 Woman whodddes news- 
paper work in Madison, WF isconsin, 
middle-named Adelia her 


is because 


grandfather wanted her initials to stand 
for his favorite organization. 


——!- 


to re- 
Mary Hast- 


FUNNY ...I1 just happened 
member that it was Mrs. 


S 


ings Bradley who inspired the title of 
this page. I heard her talk on her Afri- 
can experiences about 18 months ago 


(and she’s the grandest speaker and per- 
sonality galore) and afterwards I 
her to put her name in my 
book. 

She graciously consented and when sh¢ 
handed it back to me she had written two 
African words in it and then 
them, 

“Which means 


. 
asked 
autograph 


, underneath 


‘How 


are you, oh, wo- 
man,’ or ‘Howdy Gal’!” and the breezy 
jauntiness of it stuck in my mind 


and when I had to think up a name (right 
out of my own head, mind you!) for this 
page, that popped right into my brain 
. and there it is! 
Incidentally, gals, Mrs. 
vvo0k of short stories, “Five minute Girl,” 
published in July, is a honey! Her stor 
les range all the way from the sophisti- 
cated drawing rooms of Chicago society 
and debuting flappers, to the eerie, weird 
customs African tribes but she 
handles them all like an expert ... which 
she is, 


Bradley's new 


of 


of course. 
— 


a final parting snicker for 
don’t let anyone tell you 
that men aren’t just as curious as women! 
The boss says to me, he says, “Bridget, 
I want you to write a page for women 

. strictly for women for this new 
magazine!” And that’s what I’m doing 

. or trying to do. But you can believe 
it or not . but the men are reading 
it too .. . and I got proof! 

Exactly half of the letters I’ve received 
to date, from readers of the page, 
from men! 

By the way . thanks for the letters 
and the stories you’re sending in . @s- 
pecially this last month’s contribution. 
That’s what'll keep the old page going 

. a little help now and then from the 
sidelines! And have patience, 
you who want answers 


A’? HERE'S 


you 


are 


those of 
. I'll get around 


to you soon. And if any of the rest of 
you have any ideas or suggestions for 
improving the page ... or any stories 


you think the rest of the gals would like 
to hear .. . come across with them. No 


fair holding out! S’long until October. 
BRIDGET BURNS. 


-” 
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Wi ire bY 1d ina nappy t offer t 
BRIDGE readers this second article by Ander 
Hedberg ne of the outstanding Swedis! 

Our red ul membershiy 

find nothing trange in tne doctrine 
herelr t forth We have for years stressed 
ete itl Licit of tne cooperative 
ind have urged that it’ 

t i il ince We have a 

il friends among Republicans as among 

Der ats, among Catholics as among Prot 
i! ny yorker na multitude of 
vho are organized as among equal 

number who are unorganized. The credit 
unio! one place where men and women of 

t of view on every other sub 

the sun can unite We are glad 

have the confirmation of this principle 

from the Swedish experience, for in Swede 
imer cooperation 1 making it tr 

manifestation. This article is also of value 

( to those of our readers who belt 
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NWEDISH 
Cooperative Fundamentals 
ANDERS HEDBERG 


yeneral Secretary of the Centra! Associatior ? 
Swedish Consumer Co peratives 
Ts CO-OPERATIVE movement in Sweden, the middle way coun- 
try, which is so much spoken of today, has accomplished its 
results within a relatively short time. There were some strug- 
gling attempts in the last decades of the 19th century. Isolated 
groups who had read or heard something about co-operative 
ideas made attempts, very often without sufficient technical and 
economic knowledge and very often with failure as a result. 


The electric lamp factory—LUMA 
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Some of these early societies did, how- 
ever, succeed or were at any rate able to 
keep alive, and they formed in 1899 a cen- 
tral organization, Kooperativa forbundet, 
which in 1904 started business as a 
wholesale agency. 

The consumers’ co-operative movement 
thereby got better possibilities. It had 
a crystallizing point and it began to grow, 
however, during the next decade rather 
slowly. A young enthusiast worked him- 
self to death in preaching the “co-oper- 
ative gospel” in the country. And the be- 
ginning of the wholesale activities was 
modest indeed. Another enthusiast vis- 
ited the existing local societies on behalf 
of the new central organization, acting 
as an agent for private factories and im- 
porters. He carried his samples in a lit- 
tle bag which is said to have been his 
personal property. All the co-operative 
factories, flour mills, rubber factories. 
etc., etc., have marvelously developed ou 
of this little bag. 

It was, however, only after the war 
that the consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment in Sweden has got full speed and 
has been growing rapidly in membership 
and financial strength. The explanations 
of this recent and rapid development are 
numerous. First of all the early strug- 
gles had created a body of profound be- 
lievers and enthusiastic idealists who be- 
lieved in the possibility of the movement. 
Secondly these people had created certain 
funds out of practically nothing, a foun- 
dation on which the further development 
could be built. 

The third reason I would like to men- 
tion is possibly the most important. These 
early fathers of the movement had 
through bitter experience learned that 
co-operative societies, in order to be of 
value, must not only be founded on good 
ideals but also be carried on in a business- 
like manner. They must be economically 
and technically efficient. This striving 
for efficiency found expression especially 
after the war—in which Sweden, as you 
will remember, did not participate. 

When I use the word “efficiency” in 
this connection I do not only think of the 
economic and technical aspects. They are 
well known to American readers and need 
hardly be elaborated here. I am think- 
ing also of what might be called demo- 
cratic efficiency. By this I mean the de- 


Cooperative shoe factory (interior) 
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sire and the ability so to organize and 
so to conduct the activities of a demo- 
cratically organized group of men and 
women, that this group does not waste 
its energy in internal struggles. Unity 
of purpose and action is evidence that 
a democratic body is efficiently organ- 
ized. How is that unanimity to be 
achieved? I cannot answer that question 
fully in a short article of this kind, but 
would like especially to emphasize one 
point. 

If the members of, for example, a foot- 
ball association are ever so unanimous in 
football matters, it is absolutely certain 
that they are not unanimous about all 
other matters. To keep that football as- 
sociation together in harmonious activ- 
ity, it is therefore obviously necessary 
that the association should stick to its 
purpose and leave the members to do and 
think as they please in other matters. If 
the majority of this football association 
should make decisions at the general 
meeting regarding e.g. religious ques- 
tions, obviously the unanimity of the as- 
sociation would be destroved. The minor- 
itv would either grumble or 
club. 

A line of thought similar to this has 
led the co-operative movement in Sweden 
to stick first of all to political and re- 
ligious neutrality. The co-operative move- 
ment has no religious attitude, nor any 
political. This accounts for the fact that 
we have in our country only one consum- 
ers’ co-operative movement and that we 
have no internal struggle in that move- 
ment regarding questions having nothing 
to do with the distribution and produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods, which is ob- 
viously our object. 


leave the 


This attitude also accounts for the fact 
that none of the political parties in Swed- 
en is hostile to consumers’ co-operation. 
Members of the different parties look up- 
on our movement with more or less sym- 
pathy, but none of the parties—I repeat 
it—is hostile. Both labour, liberal, and 
conservative prime ministers have spok- 
en at our congresses, and at a recent in- 
auguration of a new co-operative build- 
ing the King himself was present. 

The desire for unanimity, of which 
this political and religious neutrality is 
one expression, has also shown itself in 
other ways. So e.g. both the local con- 
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sumers’ societies and the national whole- 
sale society try to evade decisions even 
in co-operative matters, whereby the ma 
jority impresses their will upon a grum- 
bling minority. Obviously we stick to the 
democratic principle of majority rule, but 
we also try to reach decisions in such a 
manner, that we can be practically unani- 
mous about them. If unanimity cannot 
be reached in a certain matter, it is very 
common that the decision is delayed, the 
problem further considered, and efforts 
made at a later stage to reach the desired 
unity. 

You may say that this is a slow meth- 
od. It might well be, but in our case it 
hardly is, because the interested members 
and their representatives are thoroughly 
informed and instructed and because they 
have confidence in their leaders and look 
upon them as reliable authorities. 

Concentration of executive power may 
very well be made to fit in with real de- 
mocracy. 


Cooperatively owned workers homes—near Kvarnholmen 
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ation the first order of business on their 
arrival. The held at a 
small camp on the edve of Lake 
near Liberty Lodge and we found whe 


meetings were 


Spider 


we were ready to open the first meeti 
that we 


} 
Skorstad 


< 


iad a fine 
and 
Minnesota, 
Guenther from Michigan, Louise 


quota of visitors. Cliff 


Feller 
Managing 


George were there 


from Director 
MeCar 
ren, President of the Cincinnati Chapter, 
Dora Maxwell of the CUNA eastern de 
partment, Armento (who became 
official photographer for the meeting and 
to whom we 


Louis 
owe manv of the fine ni 
tures contained in this issue John 
Wanhope of the Albany As 
Credit Miss Hill of 
soto League office and many 
have a somewhat unique rule in all CUNA 
meetings—both of the National Board 
and of the Executive Committee; a// of 
our meetings are Anv member of 
credit union affiliated with CUNA 
is more than welcome to sit in and to par 
ticipate. Visitors participate as freely in 
the do members of the 
Committee and it has been our invariable 
experience that they contribute a great 
deal to the determination of the various 
problems which come up. 


and 
sociation of 
Minne 

others. We 


Unions, the 


? 
open, 


anv 


discussions as 


Space limitations prevent a complete 
reproduction of the minutes of the var 
ious meetings and I will skip through, 
commenting only on the more important 
items of a very long and difficult docket 

There were present Messrs. Clarke, 
Doig, Hyland, Moore, Bergengren, Shan 
nev, Rhodes and Hillebrandt, and Man 
aging Director DeRamus of the Illinois 
Credit Union League was seated as proxy 
for Committee Member P. D. Holmes ot 
Illinois. With nine present a quorum was 


definitely established and the first meet- 
ing was called to order by President 
Clarke at 9:35 A. M. on the 5th. In ad- 


dition to the visitors noted there were 
present at the first meeting Mr. 
Rentfro of the Cuna Mutual Society, Mr. 
Beales of the Cuna Supply Cooperative, 
Mr. Christie of the Department of Organ- 
ization and Contact, Mr. Haines of the 
Missouri League, Miss Ryan of the CUNA 
office (who gave up a part of her vaca- 
tion to attend the National 
Director Potter of the District of Colum- 
bit and Mr. Hampton and Mr. Cardinal 
of the Wisconsin State Banking’ Depart 
ment. 

Miss Gartland of the CUNA ojifice was 
appointed assistant secretary. 
dividual applications 
from New York fter a 
discussion the following vote was taken, 
which is self explanatory. VOTED: to 
accept as an international associate mem 
ber of the Credit Union National Asso 
ciation, entitled to a fraternal delegate 
without vote and without dues tor the 
first year, the Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League. 


also 


sessions), 


Three in- 
membership 
vere accepted. 


for 


The-acceptance of the resignations ol 
National Directors Bergeron ot Texas and 
Hanemann of Pennsylvania were regret 
fully voted, and it was voted to accept 
the election to the National Board from 
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Pennsylvania of Joseph A. Moore. Pres- 
ident Clarke in his report stressed the 
reorganization of the Pennsyivania Lea- 
gue as an achievement of particular im- 
portance. Mr. Hyland reported as to fi- 
nances. The Managing Director reported, 
detailing the accomplishments of the first 
active year of the National Association. 
Mr. Doig reported for the Organization 
and Contact Department. Included in his 
report was a presentation of the matter 
of dues which we are reproducing else- 
where in this issue Just as it was pre- 
sented, as it is too good for summary 
treatment. It was then VOTED: That 
the matter of dues collection and the ex 
ecution of the plan proposed by Mr. Doig 
be incorporated in the duties of the Or- 
ganization and Contact Department and 
that the Managing Director and the 
Treasurer be added to that Department, 
ex oTicio. Mr. Bergengren then recom- 
mended various amendments to the By- 
laws and the reference to the By-laws 
Committee. The first session adjourned 
at noon to meet again at 2 P. M. 

In the afternoon session the first dis 
cussion involved the financial status of 
the National Association, and various 
resolutions were considered and discussed 
looking to a clarification of the matter of 
the way and manner in which the Nation- 
al Association shall be supported, it being 
the apparent sense of the meeting that 
CUNA should be supported exclusively by 
dues and that the National By-laws 
should be amended to so provide. Other 
important proposed amendments to the 
by-laws were presented, discussed and re 
ferred to the By-laws Committee. 

There followed a discussion of the or- 
ganization of further State Leagues, it 
being pointed out by the Managing Di- 
rector that there are six new leagues now 
in process of organization. 

It was VOTED: that they should be 
set up on a uniform dues basis of !» of 
1‘. of the assets. 

Mr. Rentfro next reported tor the 
CUNA Mutual Society showing the splen- 
did condition of the Society, which wrote 
a total loans protection coverage of near- 
ly $12,000,000 its first year (see the Au- 
gust BripGE). Mr. Beales reported for 
the CUNA Supply Cooperative, including 
in his report a 10°. reduction in forms 
to affiliated members. 

Mr. Bergengren reported for the 
BRIDGE, indicating 17,800 subscriptions 
(as of Aug. 5th, which total has increased 
to nearly 19,000 as this is being written 
one month later). 

The proposed Organization Contest, for 


which prizes aggregating $2,500 have 
been offered by Mr. Filene, was discus- 
sed at length and finally referred to a 
Committee for the purpose of carrying 
through the contest under proper regula- 
tions. 

It was voted to continue the effort to 
yet lower bond rates after it had been 
pointed out that the result of our effort 
to date is a halving of rates and a saving 
for a year to new and old credit unions 
of better than $18,000. 
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In order to clarify the confusion which 
exists because in some State League By- 
laws the method of choosing national di- 
rectors is not stated, it was voted to re- 
commend that in such eases elections be 
by the League Boards of Directors. The 
reprinted by-laws were accepted. At 5 
P. M. it was voted to adjourn to an even- 
ing session to start at 7:30 P. M. 


As we started into the third session of 
the first day we began to wonder jus‘ 
where we were going to work in the re- 
laxation part of the program. The firs: 
two sessions had been crowded and freely 
participated in by all present and yet we 
realized that we were just beginning to 
yet under way. 

The evening session started with a dis- 
cussion of personnel salaries and, after 
a detailed debate, it was voted to fix 
a minimum of $15 for unskilled labor 
and $18 for skilled labor with a proba- 
tionary period in both cases of six months 
at the end of which salaries should be 
fixed at a minimum of $20 for unskilled 
and $22 for skilled labor and that a sim- 
ilar scale be recommended for both the 
Cuna Supply Cooperative, the Cuna Mu- 
tual Society and the BRIDGE, if and when- 
ever the BRIDGE is able to employ any 
personnel at all. This basis went into 
effect on September Ist. 

This led to a discussion of group in- 
surance resulting in the appointment of 
a committee to bring in a plan of em- 
ployee group insurance. The Committee 
on a code of ethics reported and it was 
voted that the various codes submitted be 
published in the BripGe for further dis- 
cussion and that the Committee be con- 
tinued. (See elsewhere in this issue). 
We next discussed the most important 
matter involved in the perfection of a 
more effective form of rural credit union. 
This has become one of the first items 
of business in CUNA and will have very 
special attention from now on until the 
next Executive Committee meeting. The 
balance of the evening meeting was given 
over to a discussion of central banks and 
particularly to the organization of the 
Wisconsin central bank as authorized by 
the most recent Wisconsin legislature. 
Meantime word had been received that 
the delegation from the New York State 
Credit Union League would be in on 
Thursday and it was voted to make the 
New York matter the first order of busi- 
ness on arrival of the New York State 
League delegation. The meeting adjourn- 
ed at 10:15 P. M. 





The Thursday Session 

The Thursday session opened with a 
vote to seat all the new national directors 
elected since the last meeting, and the 
announcement of the following commit- 
tees by President Clarke: Committee on 
Study of Salaries—Hillebrandt, Chair- 
man; Holmes and Bergengren. Commit- 
tee on Social Insurance—Rentfro, Chair- 
man; Shanney and Hyland. Committee 
on Permanent Headquarters — Feller, 
Chairman; Hutchins, Moore, Bergengren 
and Clarke. 

There followed a discussion of the use 
of the union label which resulted in the 
following vote: VOTED: that the Execu- 
tive Committee instruct the Managing 
Director to get the union label on the 
BRIDGE and that a Committee of three be 
appointed, one of whom shall be Mr. Ber- 
gengren, to negotiate with the Madison 
Typographical Union and to report back 
to the next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee. (It will be noted that beginning 
with the August issue of the BRIDGE the 
union label will be found on the inside 
front cover). The following committee 
to care for this matter was appointed: 
Rentfro, Chairman; Hyland and Doig and 
the Managing Director, ex-officio. 

There followed a discussion of the use ° 
of the union label on other matter printed 
by the National Association and adequate 
votes covering the matter were passed. 
The circulation of the BRIDGE was next 
discussed. The editor of the BRIDGE 
pointed out that we must reach from 
00,000 to 35,000 the first year to break 
even. It was voted to leave the editorial 
policy of the BRIDGE to the editor and a 
Committee on Advertising was author- 
ized. Those present thereupon made 
pledges for BRIDGE subscriptions which 
when they are carried out will bring the 
BRIDGE out of the red. Subsequently the 
Managing Director caused a list showing 
comparative BRIDGE subscriptions to be 
sent to each State League Managing Di- 
rector and this may be a good point at 
which to urge each one of those who were 
present and made pledges to get the pled- 
ges completed and in at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Various methods of stimu- 
lating BRIDGE subscriptions were made 
and many worthwhile plans suggested. 

It was next voted that the November 
Executive meeting be held in Boston and 
that “we cooperate with the Raiffeisen 
Associates to make the meeting also a 
meeting which would attract delegates 
from the various New England States.” 
There was also some discussion of the 
place of meeting of the next National 
Board session in April. This was left to 
a Committee of three. The meeting ad- 
journed at 12:15 to reconvene at 2:15 
. = 





The New York Session 


The Thursday afternoon session was 
held, the most important meeting of the 
Committee. It involved the presentation 
of the matter of the relationship of the 
New York State Credit Union League to 
CUNA and the application for member- 
ship pending from the New York State 
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Association of Credit Unions. Mr. N. C. 
Helman and Mr. John J. Ammering were 
present representing the New York State 
Credit Union League and Mr. John Wan- 
hope and Mr. Louis Armento represent- 
ing the New York Association of Credit 
Unions. As is well known to BRIDGE read- 
ers, the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion consists of thirty-six state leagues 
of credit unions. There are in process of 
organization six additional leagues as 
this is being written, to which new lea- 
gues much space will be devoted in the 
October BripGeE. There are two well es- 
tablished leagues of long standing which 
are not yet affiliated—the New York and 
the Massachusetts Leagues. The credit 
union movement originated in Massachu- 
setts in 1909 and the New York credit 
union law was one of the few laws enact- 
ed prior to the organization of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau. Credit 
union leagues had long been established 
in the two states prior to the organiza- 
tion of CUNA and we have been carrying 
on a long, careful campaign to bring these 
leagues into complete cooperation with us. 
The primary difficulties have had to do 
with dues and representation, and some 
of the obstacles could only be removed by 
amendment of the National By-laws, 
which was accomplished at the February 
meeting. Under the able leadership of 
President Edward A. Norman the direct- 
ors of the New York State League have 
been in constant touch with CUNA in 
recent months, leading up naturally to a 
definite consideration of the matter at 
the August meeting. Meantime the credit 
unions of Albany, under able leadership, 
had organized the New York State As- 
sociation of Credit Unions and had ap- 
plied for affiliation. Mr. Helman opened 
the discussion with a most able, friendly 
and cooperative presentation of the case 
for the New York League, followed by his 
colleague, Mr. Ammering, who also made 
a highly favorable impression on the 
Committee. Mr. Wanhope followed for 
the Association, ably seconded by Mr. 
Armento. Starting with five conditions 
on which affiliation could be established, 
by careful discussion and analysis the 
matter was brought to the point by the 
end of the session where it could be re- 
ferred progressively to a committee of 
five to consider both applications and to 
report back on Friday. This Committee 
consisted of Messrs. Hillebrandt, Chair- 
man; Doig, Shanney, Moore and Rhodes. 
The meeting thereupon adjourned to 9:00 
A. M. Friday. 


That Committee met Thursday evening 
and discussed all phases of the problem 
far into the night. We were more than 
fortunate that representatives from both 
New York organizations were on the spot 
for frequent consultation and that Miss 
Dora Maxwell, who has done such extra- 
ordinary work for CUNA in the New 
York area, was there. Miss Maxwell 
knows the New York situation and she 
has been uniformly and very practically 
helpful during the two years while this 
matter has been pending. It was aiso of 





first importance that she was there to 
help. Further, the Committee, which la- 
bored long, earnestly and successfully 
with this particular problem, had the 
help of Mr. Doig who had done much per- 
sonal contacting in New York and with 
the New York representatives present, 
and in whom they all had complete con- 
fidence. The Committee finally adjourned 
at about midnight, to meet again the next 
morning. And that brings us to Friday. 
Please note the time allowed thus far for 
the recreation which was one of the in- 
ducements of a four day session! 


The Friday Session 


We did not reconvene on Friday until 
11:30 in order to give the Committee 
which had the New York matter in charge 
more time to work out something that 
would, if possible, secure from the dis- 
cussions the maximum possible attain- 
ment. Finally, on reconvening the Com- 
mittee was able to report an application 
from the New York State Credit Union 
League subject to the provisions of the 
CUNA by-laws and the acceptance of the 
petition of the Credit Union Association 
of the State of New York provided the 
New York League does not complete its 
application within a reasonable time. This 
was interpreted to mean forty-five days. 
This report was accepted and Mr. Hel- 
mar and Mr. Ammering signed a new 
application which read “The New York 
State Credit Union League hereby applies 
for membership in the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, subject to the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of the Credit Union 
National Association.” It was understood 
that this informal application will be re- 
placed by an official application after the 
meeting of the New York League Board 
scheduled for September 10. This part 
of the business of the session concluded 
with the following vote: VOTED: to ezx- 
tend the thanks of the Executive Com- 
mittee to all four gentlemen from New 
York for the friendly and cooperative 
and progressive way in which this matter 
has been handled by them and that a copy 
of this vote of thanks be sent to both 
groups for their records.” In this whole 
matter the best of good nature prevailed. 
The gentlemen from New York City and 
from Albany handled their respective 
cases like statesmen. They came gradu- 
ally to a complete agreement and we look 
forward to perfecting and cementing this 
fine relationship when Mr. Doig and Miss 
Maxwell go to New York in October to 
cooperate with all concerned to make this 











affiliation practically effective. I cannot 
leave this part of the story without again 
commenting on the spirit which prevailed. 
Mr. Helman established a fine key note 
in his speech of presentation and all con- 
cerned fell in with the spirit of the oc- 
casion and, by keeping the discussions on 
the very high level on which Mr. Helman 
started them, we overcame obstacles 
which seemed at first unsurmountable. 
Mr. Ammering helped tremendously and 
the Albany delegation made concession 
after concession, keeping true throuchout 
to what has always been their objective, 
namely, the true progress of the credit 
union movement in New York State. 


The Balance of the Morning 

With the New York matter so favorably 
disposed of, everyone was in a very fes- 
tive mood. There remained however a 
great deal of work to be done and we 
kept pegging away at it. First we dis- 
cussed the CUNA Supply Cooperative, 
and the National Association was author- 
ized to loan $5,000 to the Cooperative for 
three months if it were found to be neces- 
sary because the Cooperative is expand- 
ing so rapidly and has such limited cap- 
ital structure. It was voted further that 
each National Director should receive 
monthly financial statements of CUNA 
and all its subsidiaries. 

There followed a discussion of the ex 
tension of the functions of the CUNA 
Mutual Society with appropriate votes. 
It was further voted that a Committee of 
three be appointed, to include Mr. Rent- 
fro, to make a factual study of automo- 
bile insurance and to make a report with- 
in forty-five days by mail to the members 
of the Committee. 

The balance of the session was devoted 
to a discussion of the financial structure 
of the CUNA Mutual Society, particu- 
larly as regards its operation on an agen- 
cy basis. The meeting adjourned at 2:00 
to reconvene at 4:30 P. M. During these 
sessions there were also meetings of the 
Directors of the CUNA Mutual Society. 

In the afternoon session the matter of 
further financing of the CUNA Mutual 
Society was discussed in detail and there 
was a sustained discussion of the rela- 
tionship of credit unions organized under 
State and Federal laws. 

There were many expressions of grati- 
fication at the fine way in which the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Section is being man- 
aged by Claude R. Orchard and much ap- 
preciation of the cooperation in the mat- 
ter of league and chapter organization 
being extended by various Federal or- 
ganizers. 

It was voted to make an exterior audit 
of the accounts of CUNA on the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bergengren, which audit is 
in process as this is being written. It was 
also voted to instruct the Manaying Di- 
rector to work out a system of supple- 
mentary auditing. Mr. Helman and Mr. 
Ammering made neat speeches of ap- 
preciation of the courtesies extended to 
them by the Executive Committee. The 
matter of a uniform CUNA designation 
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The New York State 


CREDIT UNION LEAGUE 


\lexander Chilk, Max Frankel, Nat C 


Ne irk State Helman (who cooperated so effectively at 
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Mav we first present President Ed Leagyue—Louis G. Weiler and Rolf Nu- 
rd A. Norman with whom we have vent. Under the recent plan of reorgan- 
carried on the negotiations leading up to ization chapters are now in process of 


iTiliation. Next William Goldfine. Vics electing to the Board, which elections at 
Isidore Steinig this writing are incomplete. However 
Daas there will be added to the results thus far 
on October Ist—J. C. Stanton of the Syr- 
acuse Chapter, F. D. Dysinger, Director 
at Large, Otto Schuler of the Metropoli 
tan Chapter, Peter J. Crotty of the Niag- 
ara Falls Chapter, with the following 
Chapters yet to be heard from—Bulfalo, 


President of the League 
ose picture hasn't come in vet 
positively appear in the October 
ie if it doesn’t come in before our press 
and, finall 
Stahl, whom all the 
terans of the Estes Park Conference 


are locked on this issue 


Ne idney 


recall as the congenial companlo! 
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ind the able participant in that memor 
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‘ ld f a] | z A : C} ) ert, President Norma? b right. Lice Presi- 
adaaitiona directors naPrics lent Goldfine: bottom left. Treasure) 


\nt, Jack Bucksbaum, William J. Doll ght. Secretary Stahl. 


able meeting. 


Capitol District, Catskill District, Utica 
and Rochester. Now that we are ac- 
quainted—let’s take a bit of a look at the 
history of this veteran league. 

The New York State Credit Union 
League was organized in May, 1921, un- 
der the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, an endowed public service 
body, due to the initiative of Mr. Arthur 
Ham, who was director of its Depart- 
ment of Remedial Loans and as such has 
been fostering the development of credit 
unions because of his recognition of their 
value in combatting the evil of usury. It 
was due to his efforts that the State Cred- 
it Union Law was enacted in 1912, being 
the second credit union law in the United 
States. 

The League at the time of its inception 
was called the New York State Associa- 
tion of Credit Unions. There were then 
some 50 credit unions in the State, prac- 
tically all of them being in or near New 
York City. About 30 joined the associ- 
ation, the dues being $6.00 per credit 
union, regardless of size. The first Pres- 
ident was Robert B. McIntyre, who was 
also President of the Municipal Credit 
Union of New York, the largest credit 
union in this state then and now. The 
tirst Secretary was Miss Caro B. Coombs, 
who was Mr. Ham’s assistant. 
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In 1923 Mr. E. Van Riper of the Equit- 
able Credit Union was elected as Pres- 
ident and Max E. Meyers of the Sixth 
Avenue Credit Union was elected as the 
Treasurer. On the Board of Directors of 
that year we find Mr. Cornelius Raby of 
the Provident Credit Union. 

The first annual banquet of the League 
was held in January of 1924. Over 300 
credit unionists attended. In the same 
vear we find Miss Dora Maxwell of the 
Consumers Cooperative Credit Union 
elected as a Director. 

In 1926 Miss Coombs retired to get 
married, and was succeeded by Mr. Rolf 
Nugent, who had worked under Mr. Hen- 
derson (Mr. Ham’s successor in the Rus: 
sell Sage Foundation), previously in 
Pennsylvania. In 1926 Mr. Edward A. 
Norman, then Research Secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., the 
national organization of consumers co- 
operative societies (cooperative stores, 
etc.) and chairman of the credit commit- 
tee of the Consumers Cooperative Credit 
Union, became Treasurer and Mr. Nu- 
gent became Secretary. 


' At this time the membership of the As- 
sociation had dwindled to less than ten 
paid-up members, and interest in the As- 
sociation was very slight. 


Mr. Nugent set about reconstructing 
the membership of the organization. By 
the annual meeting in May 1927 the mem- 
bership again was over thirty, and at that 
meeting a graduated scale of dues was 
adopted to give the Association an ade- 
quate income. That year Mr. Louis G. 
Weiler was elected President, Mr. Van 
Riper becoming the Vice-President. The 
Association commenced to supply stand- 
ard bookkeeping forms and in general 
was of much more usefulness to its mem- 
bers. This was reflected in a considera- 
bly increased membership. The revision 
of the by-laws included a change in the 
name of the organization to the New 
York State Credit Union League. 

In 1929 the League first began to hold 
its annual meetings in the form of a two 
day Convention at some resort outside 
of any city, at Monticello in June. In 
spite of most unfavorable weather this 
Convention was such a success that it 
led to another being held the following 
year and the custom has been followed 
ever since. The Conventions have become 
one of the main activities of the League, 
serving as an unequalled opportunity for 
credit union officials from all parts of 
the state to become acquainted with one 
another and to discuss their common 
problems. By now the atmosphere of the 
Convention has become something like 
that of a reunion of old friends. In 1936 
over 700 credit unionists from all over 
the state attended. In the same year we 
find that due to the efforts of Mr. Edward 
Norman the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau become interested in the 
New York organization and it agreed to 
help in the financing of the State League, 
the League previously being subsidized 
by the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
League office was transferred to an office 
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building at 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York, where it is still located. The Na- 
tional Extension Bureau shared in the 
expense involved and continued to do so 
until March 1935. When the League was 
moved to 42nd Street, Mr. Sidney Stahl 
of the Sixth Avenue Credit Union, be- 
came its Assistant Secretary and Mana- 
ger, which latter post he still holds. 


In the same year we find Mr. William 
Goldfine of the Bronx Credit Union as 
the Vice-President and Nat C. Helman a 
Director and Counsel for the League, and 
both have played a prominent part in the 
work of the League ever since. 


About this time the League began to 
play a part in proposing legislation in an 
effort to counteract the influence of the 
State Banking Department, whose offi- 
cials always have maintained an attitude 
of antagonism to the credit union move- 
ment. The League has been successful in 
causing the passage of some very helpful 
legislation. It probably is a fact that one 
of the chief factors in impressing on the 
Credit Union National Extension Bureau 
the desirability of having Federal legis- 
lation for credit unions was the hostile 
attitude of the authorities in New York, 


‘against which the credit unions always 


have had to contend. 


During the intervening years the num- 
ber of credit unions in New York State 
had increased materially, thanks in a 
large part to the enactment of the Fed- 
eral law, and the membership of the 
League has increased to 170 credit un- 
ions and the credit union movement has 
spread all over the state. This fact has 
caused the League to take another big 
step. Chapters had existed before in the 
League, but they had no organic part in 
the structure of the League, being mere- 
ly conference bodies. This year, after 
the Board of Directors had put in a great 
deal of hard work throughout the winter, 
the annual meeting adopted a new set 
of by-laws which created eight chapters, 
one being the Metropolitan Chapter and 
the other seven being at Buffalo, Catskill 
District, Capitol District, Niagara Falls 
District, Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica. 
In the metropolitan district there are 
still to be found two-thirds of all the 
credit unions, as well as of assets and 
membership. The Metropolitan Chapter 
is to elect each year seven Directors of 
the League, and each of the other chap- 
ters is to elect one Director and the an- 
nual meeting of the League is to elect 
three. Thus, as near as possible, all parts 
of the state are assured of adequate rep- 
resentation on the Board. 

In 1935 Mr. Weiler became Honorary 
President and Mr. Nugent, who served 
as Secretary for nine years, became an 
Honorary Director. Mr. Norman became 
the President, and Mr. Stahl became the 
Secretary-Manager. 

The League furnishes standard forms 
at wholesale prices to its members, and 
was the pioneer in offering insurance on 
the lives of borrowers. It also offers offi- 
cers fidelity bonds and burglary cover- 
age. It has for some years operated a 





credit information exchange providing 
information on the borrowing records of 
thousands of borrowers in New York 
City. The Departmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the League negotiates contin- 
ually with the State Banking Department 
on behalf of member credit unions and 
presses for a more liberal administration 
of the law. The law and legislative com- 
mittee continually is active in improving 
the state credit union law, presenting 
legislation every year. The New York 
State Credit Union League is now a cor- 
porate body. 

The League has always been interested 
in the idea of a national organization, 
and it was one of the very first State 
Leagues to ratify the Constitution of the 
Credit Union National Association. At 
the first meeting of the National Associ- 
ation, New York was represented by 
Louis G. Weiler, President of the League, 
Harold P. Winchester, a Director, Sidney 
Stahl, Manager, and also Dora Maxwell. 
Following the Kansas City meeting of 
the Board of Directors of CUNA, it 
was evident that it would be impossible 
at once for the New York League to ful- 
fill its obligations to the National. The 
New York League therefore felt con- 
strained to withdraw, which it did with 
much regret, in the winter of 1935. Since 
then a number of conversations have 
been held between the officials of the 
National and of the New York State 
League, as a result of which the New 
York State Credit Union League, Inc., 
is now happy once more to become a mem- 
ber of the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation with which it looks forward to 
many years of friendly and useful coop- 
eration. 

The League now has 170 member cred- 
it unions with $8,000,000 assets and 
55,000 members, as against 400 credit 
unions in the state with $9,500,000 in as- 
sets and 63,000 members. The fact that 
the League has less than 50°, of the 
credit unions on its roster can be at- 
tributed to the fact that most of the 
credit unions have been organized with- 
in the past vear and a half. 
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Fleeting Summe? 


ET'S START this month by clearing up 
a mystery. Kodakers will recall that 
we published an offer of a grand reward 
in the August issue if anyone would help 
us locate one of the pictures we used 
which had got separated from its for- 
warding letter and which therefore we 
were unable to identify. The answer was 
not long coming in! Here it is and we 
were very glad to get it. Thanks, Mr. 
Peterson of Dodge City, Kansas! 
Denver, Colo. 
Sept. 5, 1936. 
The BRIDGE, Raiffeisen House, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Att. With The Kodakers. 
Dear Folks: 

Imagine my surprise at what I saw in 
BRIDGE on the Kodakers page, in the lost, 
strayed or stolen column. The reason for 
my surprise was not that it got lost but 
that anyone in your group would have 
thought it might be stolen. 

You see this particular bridge is lo- 
cated in Big Thompson Canyon, not very 
far from Estes Park and I thought all 
you Credit Union folks would recognize 
it. Especially since there are only about 
70 bridges in said Canyon. 

If you still have that dollar that you 
wanted to pay for its use, I know a Credit 
Union widow who could use it handsome- 
ly to help keep four children going to 
school. 

“The BRIDGE” is getting better and 
», You are sure doing a swell job and 
ne is always glad to tell new Credit 
Union people about it and how much they 
will enjoy it all the way thru. More pow- 

r to vou and hearty greetings. 
Sin erely, 
HENRY L. PETERSON, 


Dodye City, Kans. 


A Confession! 


We have been pushed so hard since the 
\ugust issue that we haven't vet made 
he connection we want in this Depart- 
ment. We have a local expert who we 


believe can be induced to give 


is some oO 














Photo by Huggins 


the sort of material Kodakers would be 
interested in and we went round to his 
office the other day to attempt a dicker 
with him only to find a notice on his door 
that he will be away until September 15th 
traveling with his camera in the far 
west for picture material. We'll have a 
chat with him as soon as he gets back and 
meantime will carry on as hitherto. 


Barbara Sends One In 

First we have a 
snap shot taken at 
the Indian ceremony 
at Hayward, Wis- 
consin, by Barbara 
Clarke (daughter of 
President Claude E. 
Clarke of CUNA) 
which shows a pow- 
wow between Chief 
Johnny Frog of the 
Chippewa Tribe of 
Indians (on the 
left) and one of 
the minor chiefs of 
our own tribe to the right. Thanks, Bar- 
bara, for this one. It was a great pleasure 
that Mrs. Clarke and the Clarke children 
accompanied father to the August Ex- 
ecutive Committee meeting. 





Lovely Nova Scotia 
This picture we picked up in a photo- 
yrapher’s shop in Port Hawkesbury, 











Nova Scotia. We insert it here not only 
because it is such a lovely picture but as 
a reminder to all Kodakers that Nova 


Scotia is a rich country for all lovers of 
nature and a fertile field for one who 
would go abroad armed and equipped 
with his camera intent not only to visit 
and see interesting places and to meet 
fine people but intent as well to bring 
home trophies worth preserving of his 
journey. And remember the Nova Scotia 
Credit Union League is the most recent 
addition to CUNA. 


Mr. Hodsdon Gave Us This One In 
Gloucester 
There is a story connected with this 


interesting BRIDGE picture. To begin 


with the bridge is made out of natural 
wood and all of the bends and twists in 
it are the natural bends and twists. Then 





the reflection in the quiet little pool be- 
low is perfect and this picture might well 
be called “Peace”—as the picture reflects 
the quiet of a summer day far away from 
all noise and strife. We thank Mr. 
George E. Hodsdon, Sr., of West Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts, for this one. Mr. 
Hodsdon is very skilled with the camera 
and we have enjoyed many of the fine 
products thereof. 


Ralph Takes Us to Niagara Falls! 


In the good old days (and I imagine it 
is still true) a young couple approaching 
matrimony and planning their honey- 
moon always debated between “Niagara 
Falls” and all the other places under the 











sun. It was always Niagara Falls against 
the World! And Niagara does not get 
less wonderful with the years. Ralph 
Long, Decatur credit union pioneer, went 
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over there awhile back—but not on his 
honeymoon as Ralph has been married 
ever since I knew him (which is some 
years now) and if there is anyone who 
thinks more of the credit union in De- 
catur than Ralph does (perish the 
thought) it’s Mrs. Ralph. On the back 
of this picture Ralph has written: “The 
American Falls and Bridal Veil Falls at 
Niagara from the Canadian side, taken 
on July 26.” He notes also that Mrs. 
Long took the picture while they were on 
their way to Toronto to attend the In- 
ternational Fire Chief’s Convention. In- 
cidentally if your house gets on fire write 
Ralph as he has a pull with all the fire 
chiefs! Then he sent us another one, 
taken on the same trip—the Detroit sky 
line from Windsor, Canada, which all De- 
troit credit unionists will doubtless rec- 
ognize. Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Long! 


From Marshall, Indiana 

Our credit union folks never seem to 
be able to leave the credit union behind 
when they attempt a holiday. To begin 
with many of them now, when starting 
out on vacation, route themselves through 
Madison and relax at Raiffeisen House 
(we only wish more of them would do 
it) and look us over. Then when I went 
off for the first vacation in four years I 
found, on checking up on my way home, 








that I had been away 31 days and had 
spent 18 of them on credit union work. 
And Tom Doig spends most of his vaca- 
tion at the dentist’s and when he does get 
a couple of weeks away sends us this pic- 
ture from his first stop to remind us that 
he isn’t overlooking any bets. These cov- 
ered bridges are getting more and more 
rare and we were glad to get this picture 
of the old swimming hole at Turkey Run, 
just as a reminder of what a lovely sum- 
mer this one which is now over, has been. 


Mr. St. John Makes Another Interesting 
Contribution 

This interesting picture is the draw- 

bridge connecting Terminal Island and 

















the Mainland at Long Beach, California, 
taken by F. A. St.John of Denver, Colo- 
rado, recently. Thanks a lot; it supplies 





a very interesting contrast to some of the 
other pictures on this page. 


Credit Union Kids 

I took this one at Spider Lake. It rep- 
resents the new credit union generation 
and were these kids having a good time! 
I sure did envy them; while we had to 
work day after day at all sorts of ab- 
sorbing problems these lads and lassies 
were out boating, fishing, playing ball 
and having one grand time. Perhaps you 
would like to get acquainted? The lit- 
tlest feller in front—is the youngest of 
the Hyland clan. Don’t tell ’em—But I 





understand that he can lick any two of 
the others! Playing right end is his big 
brother and next to him is Dicky Rent- 
fro, fisherman extraordinary, marathon 
runner and swimmer, horseback rider 
and rancher; next is the studious and 
equally active and well known young man 
among the younger set in Kansas City, 
Missouri—the youngster Hillebrandt; 
next to him (reading towards the left) is 
the son and heir of the President of 
CUNA—the scion of the house of Clarke 
of Cleveland, and the tow-head—who 
would that be—who else could it be with 
his hands folded so demurely and never 
a smile on the face of him—but the sober 
son of the more sober father—Skorstad, 
of Minnesota, just getting ready to give 
his version of “Can do glemma gomla 
Noege,”’ and left end is played by an 
extra good sport, Barbara Clarke, also 
of Cleveland. They had the best time of 
all at Spider Lake but it was hard to get 
‘em to hold their horses long enough to 
have this picture taken. 


Another One From Miss Veeneman 


Here we have Cumberland Falls, Ken- 
tucky—in the good old summer time; we 
are trying to crowd this issue with sum- 
mer pictures as we realize that summer 
is fast fading away and soon this page 
will be full of skiing and snow shoes and 
folks stuck fast in the long drifts. 
Thanks, Miss Lucy Veeneman, for this 


one. 


























Charley Casts 

“T'll bet ya”—says Charley. The day 
he was born he looked at his mother and 
said, ‘“Ma—I'll bet 
va”: “Bet va what, 
Charley ?’’ she 
whispered to the 
precocious infant. 
“T’ll bet va, Ma,” 
he cooed, “that I 
| rrow 


up tO prove 
that Doig babv 
don’t know what 


he’stalking about!” 
Well, Charley has 
been betting. off 
and on ever since. 
He'll bet on any- 
thing and he has 
never been known 
to win! At Spider Lake we did relax once 
for about half an hour to watch Charley 
lose a bet. He bet a couple of dollars 
that he could Jand 
Dicky Rentfro by 
the boat in ten 
minutes after Dick- 
ey had _ attached 
himself to the end 
of Charley’s fish 
line at a distance 
of eighty feet or 
so. This picture 
shows the perfect form with which Char- 
ley made the cast! And the accompany- 
ing picture is Dickey proudly displaying 
the easiest two bucks he will ever earn! 











Speaking About Quadruplets! 

Here is certainly a most unique pic- 
ture. Let me tell you about it by quoting 
George A. Porter of 
the Central of 
Georgia Railway at 
Savannah who sent 
it in. “Enclosed 
find a print of a 
fully developed 
Quadruplet Geor- 
gia pine. Stands 
alone, towering ov- 
er its younger 
growth beneath— 
none of which are 
bothered by hered- 
itary tendencies. 
As the parady goes: 








“I've traveled the woods—fifty years or 
more. 
I’ve never seen a quad pine before!” 


Mr. Porter writes that he found out 
about the Kodakers from Mr. L. E. Lead- 
ers, Treasurer of the Central of Georgia 
Credit Union. Thanks a whole lot, Mr. 
Porter. 

—— 

The Flint Teachers Credit Union bal- 
ance sheet shows assets of $29,578. Mr. 
Martin of this credit union sent us in 
some good jokes for the August issue but 
we tried all the jokes received on the 
staff and we all agreed that we got the 
longest laugh out of the description of 
“what the groom wore” and awarded it 
the prize for that issue. 
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The Command Is Forward 


Continued from page 19, column 3 

was discussed, and the design submitted 

about which you will learn more in de- 
tail in the October BRIDGE) was officially 
approved. The next discussion involved 
the possibility of grouping states for re- 
gional managing directors. The meeting 
adjourned at 5:30 and there was no even- 
ing session. 


That Brings Us to Saturday 


In the beginning we had no idea that 
the session would go through until Sat- 
urday, but Saturday morning found the 
Committee grouped around the long table 
in the cabin by Spider Lake ready to 
resume operations at 9:20. Naturally 
this final session was a sort of mopping 
up session. We had an Indian pow-wow 
which had been arranged by the Chamber 
of Commerce at Hayward (see elsewhere 
in this issue) to attend in the afternoon 
and we found that Saturday morning 
gave us just about time enough to bind 
up the loose ends and to complete our 
business. 

At the Saturday morning meeting it 
was voted to extend the time of the Com- 
mittee on a Practice Code, and various 
matters relative to expense accounts etc., 
were settled. The BRIDGE was further dis- 
cussed and the Committee expressed its 
loval support to the BRIDGE editor in an 
appropriate resolution. It was voted to 
eliminate paid credit union organizers 
from the terms of the Organization Con- 
test, and the Committee was increased to 
five. There followed a long discussion 
and the following vote: 

VOTED: that the Twentieth Century 
lund be requested to make such study 
as may be necessary of what should be the 
relationship of the credit union movement 
to group medicine. 

It was also voted: 

VOTED: that whenever possible the 
State League Managing Directors be no- 
tified of any new developments which are 
being put out to credit unions or any 
changes in present activities, in advance 
ot the cireularization of member credit 
inions, and that a special mailing list of 
Manaying Directors be prepared and that 
everything mailed out of the National 
Otfice, including the BRIDGE, be mailed 
to the Managing Directors in advance of 
n ling to anvone else. 

A standing 


Lai 
leyislative committee 
authorized and the President appointed 
Mr. Bergengren, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Rentfro and Clarke. 


T/ if Closed the most co fructive and 
cf Of our pany construcnive avd WMSe 
Kvecutive Committee mee frngs., One 
of the visitors summed it up quite well, 


remarking to me as we were getting 


ready to vo home, “7 ie Heeve ry credit 
nembe) could atte) d ( Sé¢ssio like 
PRIS One /t would solve ere ru proble ve 
ve had f only the ra th and file of the 
credit) union membe rship could under 
fa) d hig PUPPOSES or ¢ UNA ai d the 
p ond ad Mau oa which hi'é adie forging 


ahead fe accompl shi those purposes, 
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Humor and Pathos of a Credit Union Office 


by JAMES W. BROWN 


° c ' 
As: stant Treasurer i’ 2egunaa 


Union, El Sequnde 


WAS CHECKING over our loan records 

the other day and realized how little do 
the cold figures tell the whole story. The 
reasons for the loans read like a page 
torn from the Book of Life. 

We have one borrower who borrows 
money to buy hay for his cows. The next 
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loan he wants to buy a cow, so now we 
have to stop and figure out if we’re buy- 
ing hay to feed the cows, or buying cows 
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to eat the hay. Anyway he is saving 
money by making cash deals. 

We financed a member in starting a 
small restaurant and now the treasurer 
has invitation to dine out in splendor like 
a Big Shot. 

A few weeks ago we made a loan to 
build a motor boat and the grateful bor- 
rower invited all the officers of the Credit 
Union to go deep sea fishing. “Cast your 
bread upon the waters” as the Bible says. 

We have even started in the automobile 
business in a small way. We just financed 
the purchase of a second hand Austin. 


A member had a pretty little daughter 
graduating from grammar school. The 
only tly in the ointment was lack of beau- 
tiful clothes for the graduating exercises. 
We remedied that with a loan and the 
whole family was made happy. 

We have financed so many new babies 
that we are beginning to feel like a ma 
ternity ward. 

Auto contracts at $25 a month and a 
balloon payment of $300 at the end is 
lucrative business for a finance company, 
especially when it always re-finances the 
balloon payment at the usual low 30°, 
profit. Imagine the look of pained sur- 


Standard Employees Credit 


California 


prise on the loan shark’s face when three 
members of our Credit Union shoved 
checks across the marble counter for the 
balloon payment in full. It hurt our feel- 
ings to do this you know, but business is 
business. 

We financed the building of a combina- 
tion store and home and our member is 
doing a good business. One good turn de- 
serves another and maybe when we get 
hard up we can buy a few cans of toma- 
toes from him on credit. 

We made a loan to be used in buildin 
a mountain cabin and now the treasurer 
has an invitation to cool his fevered brow 
under a big pine tree after he balances 
his books for the month. 

While some of the loans have funny 
quirks, we are also called on to face the 
tragedies of life. 

We financed the treatment of a mem- 
ber’s son in the hospital for a serious 
operation and were as much concerned 
about the daily reports as the father and 
tried to cheer him a bit. But the day he 
came into the office and told of the last 
lucid moment when his son looked up, 
smiled and said “Daddy” just before he 
died, we could do nothing but stare 
straight ahead at the inkwell and gruffly 
tell him to go ahead with the funeral ar- 
rangements and damn the costs, we 
would fix up his loan to take care of it. 

A worker, not a member, came into 
the ofiice with a telegram from his old 
parents that his only sister had died and 
he was needed at home at once. He was 
short of cash like the most of us and 
could not go. Before evening, he was a 
member of our Credit Union, had a loan, 
and was on his way home. 

Trouble? workers have come into the 
olfice Wiiua notices from collection agen- 
cies that their wages would be attached 
if they did not pay their accounts in full 
at once. These were men almost at the 
end of their rope, taking care of needy 
relatives and hounded by savage bill col- 
lectors, seeking the Credit Union as a 
haven of refuge. We went to bat for 
them with their creditors and how we 
did enjoy that! The wage attachments 
Were never served, and these men are 
paying otf their bills in a methodical way 
and everyone is happy, including the 
creditors. 

Yes, the records of the Credit Union 
are tull of human documents, the fore- 
runner of a new order of things to be, a 
record of ““Man’s Humanity to Man.” 


or 


The Heart of the Credit Union 


This section gives way temporarily 
this month to accomodate the complete 
(and necessarily long) story of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee August meeting. 
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It Works In A Department 
Store! 


7 experience of the HARZFELD'S 
CREDIT UNION is like a fairy tale. 
Almost seven years ago when the de- 

pression was darkest, the employees of 
the Harzfeld’s Store at Kansas City, 
Missouri, began the foundation of their 
Credit Union; sixteen employees of 
Harzfeld’s organized in June, 1929. Their 
original capital was $80.00. They closed 
their first month’s business with assets 
of $488.00. Now their financial state- 
ment, ending July 30, 1936, shows assets 
of $65,000.00, with 740 members. For 
the vear ending December 31, 1935, the 
total cash received was $94,000.00 and 
disbursements $92,000.00. 

Harzield’s experience with the Credit 
Union demonstrates that the “frank and 
tile’’ employee possesses unusual business 
ability in safe-guarding and handling 
his own funds. Over the period that 
they have been organized they have 
loaned $250,000.00 without a loss. 

The Harzfeld’s Credit Union is known 
oO give 100°: service to the members. 
However, the Credit Union is a depart- 
ment of the store and the Credit Union 
office is open from 9 o'clock in the morn- 
ing to 5:30 in the evening, every day 1r 
the week, with an assistant treasurer 
and an Elliot-Fisher bookkeeping ma.- 
chine, which aids in giving 100% service 
to each and every member. They also 
have the added features of the Christ- 
mas Savings Plan, distributing as much 
as $15,000.00 at Christmas time, ena- 
bling the members to pay cash for all 
Christmas purchases, also the Mongstus 
Vacation Club, which enables the mem- 
bers to have their vacation money intact 
from vear to vear. 


+ 


The cost of administration is small, 
because the company cooperates with the 
members, an office is provided free, the 
treasurer fills another position and her 
salary is not charged to the Credit 
Union. 

The HEarzfeld’s Credit Union stresses 
automobile loans and installment buy 
ing purchases. The directors of the 
Harzfeld’s Credit Union have gone into 
the matter of automobile loans very care- 
fully and find it is a smart thing for 
their Credit Union to loan money for au- 
tomobiles. The Credit Committee is very 
thorough and firm in granting loans, but 
they have loosened up because it stands 
to reason that there is considerable com- 
petition with the 42°. money lenders and 
the auto finance companies. 

The officers that manage and operate 
the Harzfeld’s Credit Union are Mrs. 
Alva A. Timms, President, a most gra- 
cious and attractive personality—always 
ready to lend a hand; and Mr. Siegfried 
S. Bishop, Vice-President, alert and al- 
wavs on the job; Mr. Oscar J. Shockley, 
a very exacting Secretary. And _ the 
Directors are lone Pepperdine, La 
Verne Walz McKay, Anna Mae Larrance, 
Melba Elaine Lazarus and Lester Swig- 
elson. The Credit Committee: Russel 
Faubion, Gertrude Burdoo and Cornelius 
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Helling. The Supervisory Committee: G. 
R. Tyler, Mary J. Witt and Caroline 
Thomas. 

Mrs. Freda Atkinson has been the 
Treasurer of the Harzfeld’s Credit Union 
since its inception and has the goodwill 
of her 740 customers. She is a person- 
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ality and the members have no fear of 
her. She always has a smile and is nev- 
er too busy to wait on any of them, re- 
gardless of what it might be. She has 
made it possible that the Harzfeld’s Cred- 
it Union is a member of the Missouri Mu- 
tual Credit League; she herself is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Kansas City 
Chapter since its inception, and also Di- 
rector of the League. Mrs. Atkinson hus 
been very successful in organizing a 

















number of Credit Unions. She is making 
every effort to have her members en 
thusiastic subscribers to the BRIDGE. 
And so, what do you think of the Cred 
Union idea? The growth of members 
in the Harzfeld’s Credit Union will an- 
swer that question. The rapid growth is 
most amazing because the company 
makes no attempt to sell the idea to the 
employees. This is done by the em- 
plovees themselves. It is their Plan. 
They are operating their own business 
for the benetit of their fellow-workman 
The Credit Union means to the mer- 
Chant that he can move more radios, re- 
frivyeraiors, Washing machines, have 
more of his charge accounts paid and 
other forms of credit. 
Certainly its rapid growth among the 
Harzteld’s employees would not have 
been possible if it had not fulfilled the 
three fundamentals to business success 
-it is “banking for the masses,” the 
business with a soul at an earned profit 
and for the brotherhood of man. 


-~er 


Lots of Good Practice Packed Into 
This One! 

From the St. Anne’s Credit 
News (July 5th issue “ATTENTION 
BORROWERS. Don’t be pikers! De- 
posit as much towards new shares every 


Union 


week as you possibly can. Remember— 
it’s somebody else’s money in this Credit 
Union that made it possible for you to 
get a loan. Now somebody else needs 
your money. So deposit something every 
week besides the repayment on your 
loan. The Directors insist on it.” 
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till BripGe! We are 
ibseriptions as this is being written; 


passing 19,000 


rom there we pass on to 25,000 at which 
point we can tarry long enough to pick 
When that 
appens we are in sight of dry land! So 
in vour old kit bag 
and hit the trail for the front line trench 
es Wherein the battle for subscriptions is 
now on—and GIVE US AS MANY AS 
a POSSIBLY CAN FROM YOUR 
“"REDIT UNION. I have just received 


notice that 


ip some national advertising. 
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pack up yeur troubles 


a credit union in Denver has 


oined the choice list of immortal credit 
nions Which have subscribed for their 
entire membership—°300 subscriptions all 
told in this case If vou really want te 
help the phase of the credit union move 
me hich needs the most help right 
here and now ro thou and do likewise o1 
! a itels o! 

blere il +} initiat \ ry on 

| re J. Hellen he SVB Employe 
(') ly vith the Denver Dry Good 
{ mpan inion to ni credit SCOre Obl 

r lorado and we me to the Found 
! { ! Mii llelley 

|) hoooooorayv !!!!! Here we are 
‘a 0 at last—the third century, safel: 
irrived at and sately turned as we ap 
roact immothel century, Who ever 

ought in the old days the Founders’ 
Club would ever have 300 members. The 


honor goes to Ohio, represented by Harry 
lr. Graves of the Toledo Credit 
Union who brings in the Lamvin Credit 
Welcome, Mi 


Ke mba 


Union, alse if Toledo 


than A. B. himself—A. B. 





\ t¢ he 19OD¢ 
mruves Ohio is bevinning to vo places 
the credit union movement 
Next Ve ( abr ad to welcome two 
! mente ron r most recent 


| | ! n the lovely 

Mlaritime e eI ( ipl Macs 
\nd they are both of the clan of Donald 
! N ()] is J. D. MacDonald, 

\. B. tells me has organized several 
readit nol and is one of the most ef 
ecti ‘edit union boosters In the prov- 
! HH omes in through the Middle 
fiver Credit Union of Victoria County, 


Nova Seotia, and we welcome him with 
and a seat in the front row. 
at brings us to No. 302 and we are 
narking that for special attention as it 
rings from Nova Scotia into the 


heart 
the Founders’ Club a man we have 
en vaiting for, none other 


MacDonald of 
t credit 


\ntigonish, the dvnamo of the 
nion movement in the Maritimes and the 











A SCOTIA has the proud distinction of being 


the only Pra 
and the first 
a flag of its own. i: 
~—=e of New Scotland 
Poy mew) men Pe! 
by Kiog James VI of Sevtland and | 


\ 


addition to our National 
Board. I have watched Mr. MacDonald's 
vork from its beginning in the Depart 
ment of Extension of St. Francis Xavier 


University and wo ome is more important 


of the Dommnion of Canada 
of Great Britain to possess 
Seotum traces its 
ranted in 1621 
of Stirhing) 

ot England. 











most recent 


ah ow to the tutiure happiness of the 
A graduate 


play ed foot 


ft his country than he. 
where he 
mall, hockey and every other sport, won 
belonged to the de 
m and was a st a on the 
anding student 


\. Bb. is one of those men who, most for 


inately, come along occasionally in the 
history of a country to render exceptional 
ervice 4 rre all happy, first on the 


Rourd and now in the Founders’ 


shy fe relearn 1. BR. MacDonald of 


-~er 
As this is being written we start a 
new year in CUNA. While our 
ends the last day of February we opened 
Raiffeisen House for business on the day 
ifter Labor Day one vear ago and today 
ve officially open our second active vear. 


fiscal year 


It is very fitting that CUNA should be 
vin its active days with Labor Day. For 
Labor Day is a symbol, as is every other 
holiday; it marks the 
have come to the man who toils at a job 


successes which 


o better his economic lot through asso- 
ciation with his fellow toiler and it is his 
» go on with that develop- 
better 
working peopl 


nspiration t 
ment until we have built a stand- 
ard of living for average 
in the United States than ever previousls 
dreamed of. It is our privilege in the 
credit union movement to approach thi 
problem from a different angle but none 
the less with definite purpose to make 
this a happier land in which to live. And 
we are most fortunate that times have 
changed and it is gradually coming home 
to Capital that, as a system in economics, 
Capital must also, if it would survive, 
come to recognize that it has most to gain 
from a realization of the fact that the 
purchasing power of average pe ople must 
further ea 


mprove, T hie proble ” of 


f America Ss powid 


pure 


ito produce in 
] 


? 
; 


, 
cri secondaru to the problem Or the 
, ° , ] J , . . 
pomwe) oO ~werease the popular consump- 
(iit of goods. Tn Piutiure if iS Gord 
a0 fo thie Hest iwterests of HOSE Modi 
hare been most blind lil the pas ny SUCH 


? » 
ve eis fo 


increase populai hoya 
some 
achievement accomplished, some mistakes 
honorably made and in process of correc- 
tion and a forward moving program 
Which will carry us on effectively into 
our second year. One of our immediate 
BRIDGE 
sustaining. This morning we had in the 
double mail which comes the day after 
a holiday 107 new subscriptions, bring- 
ing us up to 19,513, which isn’t too bad 
but yet isn’t enough when you realize 
that we must have at least 25,000 before 
we begin to climb out of the red. 

So—to all members of the Founders’ 
Club—greetings on this beautiful Sep- 
tember morning. 

May the second year in CUNA bring 
yreat happiness and prosperity to all the 
brethren in the Founders’ Club. 
+o. 


A Good Friend in Halifax 
W' ARE happy to have this picture of 

J.C. Hill, Secretary of the Halifax 
District Postal Credit Union, one of the 
very active credit 
holding 
membership in the 
Nova Scotia 
League. Mr. Hill 
a member of the 
Founders’ Club and 


We enter the new vear with 


objectives is to make the self- 


inions 


is active In organ 
ization work in his 
vicinity. His cred- 
it union already 
has 101 members 


and 28 borrowers 





resources of 
better than $2000, most of it loaned out. 
Mr. 8S. D. Burrill is Treasurer of it. Glad 
to get personally acquainted with Mr. 
Hill at the Nova Scotia meeting. 


with 
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N Friday evening, August 7th, at the 
Club House connected with Le Tour- 
neau’s Camp (where many of the dele 
August meeting 
of the Executive Committee were housed 
was held something 


gates and visitors to the 
which polite folks 
might call a party but which I choose to 
call a Jamboree. There is such a fine 
natural (as distinguished from an arti 
ficial) spirit at our parties that the word 
‘Jamboree’ seems to fit them well. This 
party was supervised by a Committee, 
and Earl Rentfro and Cliff Skorstad were 
the moving (the very moving 


it. In fact 


spirits of 
, it would be hard to tell which 
of this rare twain was Moving Spirit No. 
l and which M.S. No. 2! Thev were ably 
aided and abetted in all of their foul pur- 
poses by two importations from Holly 


wood, Miss Cincinatti (born McCarren). 
and one of the yvounger light comedians 
—Charles High Land. There was also a 
bevy of local young dancers and enter- 
tainers who chipped in to make the even- 
ing merry, a pianist of extraordinary 
skill, and at least four barber-shop quar- 
tettes who had volume, whatever else one 
may say about them. 

Karl Guenther and his better half also 
put on a most pleasant skit, and a grand 
time was had by all. Space limitations 





: 
ates the Boss 


prevent an adequate description of the 
act participated in by that novelty com- 
edy duo—Cincinatti and High Land, but 
—it was good. It was a base and foul 
mis-representation of the way and man 
ner in which the editor of the BRIDGE 
conducts himself as Managing Director 
of the National Association and a calum- 
inous (I wonder at that word, but it 
sounds bad enough) caricature on the 
restless energy at all times displayed by 
one Thomas W. Doig during those rare 
intervals when he is at the home office. 
The lines were funny and the acting 


Nentembey 1936 





funnier. If Mr. High Land had only been 
able to remember all of his lines and had 
not persisted in misplacing his cues-— 
it would not have been so funny. Charley 
is so absent minded that he has been 
known to leave home without his bank, 
his camera, his projector, his Brin 
leather folder and his pajamas and he ran 
very true to form and forgot some of the 


+ 
mos 


important of his comedy bits. But 
it was funny enough and I haven't 
blushed so long and industriously for 
Managing Directors 
were initiated into that most 
the Man- 
Association—that very 
personally conducted organization which 
is the sole property (patent applied for 
of Messrs Rentfro and Skorstad. And I] 
wonder—what would we do ‘I esk you 


many a long moon. 
present 
select of all select fraternities 


aging Directors’ 


without Clifford at these credit union 
gatherings? He has the old pep, the 
energy, the good nature and the tenor 
!) which keeps 
meetings of this sort everlastingly on 


their toes. 


voice (hahahahahaha 
Iam going to try to get for 
the next issue the names of the local folks 
who helped to make the evening so merry 
and will have ’em for the next BRIDGE. 
It was a very, very large evening. 
Cred / on folks have more in COMMON 
than anu othe group of mortals on this 
phere and when they get to- 
gethe) which is too infre ive ntly the y¥ 
do know how to have one very swell time. 
After it was all over Tom’s family and |] 
drove over to Hayward where we found 
a little saloon open where, believe it or 
not, we were able to get some chocolate 
malteds and to talk it all over. Don't 
yet suspicious over that episode, as Mrs. 
Tom and the kids were there and can 
vouch for it. 

Someone said to me once at a credit 
union meeting: “We are building a great 
fraternity! That was self-evident enough 
at Spider Lake. When you see the notice 
of the next Executive Committee meeting 
—take a tip from me and BE THERE! 

+O. 


It's the H. D. Lee Mercantile Company at 
Kansas City, Missouri! 

ly THE RUSH of things which came at 

the time the August BRIDGE was in 
process of preparation we overlooked not- 
ing that the story entitled ‘Another 
Typical Experience” on page 27 by F. H. 
Huseby had to do with the credit union 
of employees of the Lee Mercantile Com 
pany at Kansas City, Missouri. There 
are other excellent credit unions within 
this company elsewhere but this particu- 
lar story concerned itself with the fine 
credit union of company employees which 
has membership in the Missouri Credit 
Union League and which operates in 
Kansas City. Mr. Huseby is outstanding 
in his leadership in the credit union 
movement in Missouri and we are anx 
ious that BRIDGE readers should appreci- 
ate just Where they can contact this par 
ticularly outstanding organization. 

-_~er 

A most attractive new leaflet from the 

Detroit Teachers Credit Union. 


The Ethics Code 
Wr AVE ss Cominittes on the proper: 


an rtnicai ¢ cle to) red 

inions, which Committee reported thi 

] 1 1 
codes Crawn bv memty rs of the ( mn 4 
tee at the Au t | ‘ ¢ a . 
meetit We ire . 
Suggvestior rom credit , 
betore consolidating these re t 

} os " ‘ 
olering such a code } rit | for? 


With this thought in mind the Committ 

voted to publish during the next three 
months the various codes submitted lr} 
following code is grrested by Jame A 


Dacus of the Committee. Comiment ij 


vited and BRIDGE readers are also urge 
to send in either individual items for the 
code or complete codes. Out of all the 
contributions a code will eventually be 


‘ 


formulated 


CODE OF ETHICS 


CREDIT UNIONS \RE COOPERATI\ 
therefore 

1. Service should be thi onstant 
rather than profits; 

2. Educate all members in the prope) 
ise and control of their money ane 
credit; 

3. All officials should accept their de 
egated responsibilities, 
time, effort, and energy 


devoting thei 

inselfishls ) 
carrying out these duties 
sign; 


otherwise, re 


1. Members are entitled to full infor 
mation regarding the financial position 
of their association; 

5. Do not discriminate among mem 
bers by granting preterential interest 
rates to large borrowers; 

6. Dividends in excess of 6°. are in 
consistent with the true purposes of the 
movement; 

7. It is unjustifiable for money to be 
invested when members are forced by 
conservative credit union officials to go 
elsewhere to satisfy their credit needs or 
to buy on the installment plan; 

8. The treasurer should be compen 
sated at least in part for his work i! 
earnings permit the payment of a divi 
dend; 

9, The treasurer's « ompensation should 
not be on a percentage or commissio 
basis thereby encouraging him to use the 
credit union for his own personal gai: 
rather than in the best interest of the 
members; 

10. They should apply this same pri 
ciple on a larger scale by uniting wit! 
other credit unions in the chapter, stat 
league, and CUNA for their mutual pre 
tection, perfection, and promulgation 


+er 


“A credit union to serve those wh 
are serving us,” is the description in tie 
Ladeo Federal Credit Union, organized 
recently to serve directors and commit- 
tee men of all credit unions in Los An- 
geles County, California. 
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Nationwide Credit Union Organization Contest! 


A’ ANNOUNCED there will be this fall 
a nationwide credit union organiza- 
tion contest. 

The Contest will start officially on 
Oct. Ist and will conclude Dec. 31, 1936. 
\ll contestants will have until Jan. 31, 
10237. in which to complete the organiza- 
tion of their new credit unions (charters 
for Which have been applied for prior TO 
Jan. Ist) within the terms of the contest 
and the State Leagues will have until 
Feb. 15 within which time to certify re- 
sults to the National Association. The 
prizes will be awarded between Feb. Ist 
and Mar. Ist 

The judges as selected are: 

Edward A, Filene. 

Perey S. Brown—of the Consumer 
Distribution Corporation 

Evans Clark—of the Twentieth Cen- 
iry Fund. 

The prizes total $2500, and have been 
offered by Edward A. Filene. 

The Contest is Divided into two Class- 
ifications. (A) The Individual Contest; 
B) The State League Contest. 

The purposes of the Contest are (1 
to add to the number of credit unions 
properly organized, set up and operating 
in the United States: (2) to affiliate 
these new credit unions with the State 
Leagues in the States in which they oper- 
organization: 3) to stimu- 
late an increase in membership of the 
State Leagues on the part of credit un- 
to discover 


’ 


ute, on 


ions already organized: (4) 
new credit union leaders capable of doing 
successful organization work: (5) to pro- 
mote the use of the CUNA Mutual So- 
ciety: (6) to stimulate BRIDGE subscrip- 
tions. 

The rules following have these varl 

is purposes in mind 


(A) The Individual Contest 


l Who may compete ? 
This competition is open to all persons 
except employees (either in full or on a 
mart time basis) of the Credit Union 
National Association and its atfiliates, the 
State Leagues, the Credit Union Section of 
the Farm Credit Administration or any 
paid organizer employed by a State together 
vith members ; 
iid person 
2, What are the prizes? 
For the one who organizes the most 
edit unions in accordance with the terms 


the contest 


of the immediate families of 


tirst prize >200 
econd prize S150 
third prize 3100 
ourth prize 7) 
r the ext tour wl yt} 
the next ten eact os 
r the next eleven eact! le 
r the next eleven eact 10 
\ t 1O prize il a i 
y= 4) 
What i ome credit union 02 
inized by the contestant’ in order to be 
inted in hi re 
l 1 e conte ir 
bk orga ionew re | n and re 
t he i itl sta Leag 
(orga i te (a) } ling the f 
et ’ ‘ with tl 


proper authorities the papers and following 
the papers through until a charter is 
vranted, including assisting in the opening 
of the books and actually starting to do 
business (c) bringing to the State League 
the application of a new credit union for 
membership in the State League and (d) 
doing whatever may be possible to develop 
interest in the CUNA Mutual Society and 
(c) inducing them to subscribe for the 
BRIDGE at least to the total of their direc- 
tors, if possible. 

(4) How will the new credit union be 
“if ored ? 

The contestant will receive 100 points 
for each new credit union which has been 
organized, set up and has applied for mem- 
bership in the State League. If the new 
credit union fails to apply for League mem- 
bership it does not count. Further if the 
new credit union writes to Madison for the 
services of the CUNA Mutual Society—10 
points will be added to his score for the 
credit union in question and there will be 

of 1 point added to his score for each 
BRIDGE subscription. 

For example a contestant who completes 
organization of a credit union and brings it 
into the League gets 100 points. If it also 
takes the CUNA Mutual service and he 
gets 10 BRIDGE subscriptions he gets 115 
points for that particular credit union. 

(5) How shall a Contestant enter the 
contest? 

He may enter at any time during the 
Contest and the Contest is not limited to 
credit union members. He enters by writing 
to the State League stating. 

“a - ' 
of (Bipect ane MUMEDST) 2660ccccencccnses 
(City or Town) eee 


UNION ORGANIZATION CONTEST 
AND AGREE TO ABIDE BY THE 
RULES 

Date 


Signature ; eee 

(See the back of the BripGe for League 
Addresses) 

(6) What reports shall a Contestant 
make? 

He shall report to the State League all 
credit unions which he has organized on or 
before midnight of December 31 which re- 
ports must be in not later than January 
15 and he shall further report on the com- 
pletion of all credit unions on which he has 
not previously filed a final report on or 
before February 7th. He shall file with the 
papers the application for State League 
membership. He shall obtain from the 
State League in advance of the Contest 
applications for State League membership. 


(B) The State League Contest 


The State League Contest is open to 
all State Leagues of credit unions affili 
ated in the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation with prizes to them for the best 
combined showing. 


First Prize $500. 
Second Prize S300. 
Third Prize $200. 
Fourth Prize SiL50. 
Fifth Prize SLOO. 


How is it to be scored” 

Every new credit union organized within 
the State during the contest (whether 
rganized as a part of the individual con- 

or not) and which affiliates with the 
ocal State League will count ten, fifteen or 
venty points depending on the State class 
catilor After a great deal of debate the 


(‘ommittee decided to divide the States of 
United States into three classifications 


on the basis of population as’of the 1930 
census, the thought being that it is much 
easier to organize credit unions in States 
of large population than in States of small 
population. In each of the following States 
the State League will score a new credit 
union as ten (10) points (being all States 
with a population of more than four mil- 
lion)—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, Texas, California, Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. In the following 
States (two to four million) each new 
credit union will be scored at 15 points— 
Missouri, Indiana, North Carolina, Wiscon- 
sin, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Iowa, Virginia, Oklaho- 
ma, Louisiana and Mississippi. In all other 
States (including the District of Columbia) 
new credit unions will be scored at 20 
points. 

In addition we hope that the Contest will 
bring into the State Leagues many credit 
unions not now affiliated and within the 
state groups indicated respectively any 
credit union not a member of the local State 
League when the contest starts but which 
joins during the contest and was organized 
prior to the contest will be scored at 2 in 
the first, 3 in the second and 4 in the third 
divisions respectfully. For example if a 
State in the second division reports in 100 
new credit unions and that 20 old credit 
unions also signed up during the contest— 
its score will be 1560. 

What State Leagues are eligible? 

Those which are affiliated with CUNA 
at the outset of the contest or which affili- 
ate during the contest. 

How shall the State League report 
and when? 

The League shall make monthly reports 
of progress of the Contest and its final 
report shall be in the mails not later than 
midnight of February 15th. The reports 
shall contain the data indicated on blanks 
to be furnished for the purpose by the 
Credit Union National Association. 

All matters of interpretation will be 
settled by the judges. 

The first step for the individual who 
desires to enter the Contest is to write as 
above indicated to the Managing Director 
of his State League. If in doubt as to any 
details write the Committee, Raiffeisen 
House, Madison, Wisconsin. 

And REMEMBER this is our 
chance to build rapidly our State Leagues 
and for the individual credit union mem- 
ber to prove what he can do. Out of this 
contest should come additional leadership 
for the credit union movement. 

The Organization Committee: C. O. 
Skorstad (Minn.); Charles G. Hyland 
(Wis.); J. S. DeRamus (IIl.) B. F. Hille- 
brandt (Mo.); Roy F. Bergengren. 


To Summarize 
Here is a contest: 
(1) open to everyone 
(2) with large prizes to those who 
(3) between Oct. 1 and Dee. 31 or- 
yanize the most credit unions which 
(4) are also signed up as State 
League members 
and another contest 
(1) for affiliated state leagues with 
2) the best showing in new credit 
inions in a given State and 
3) the best showing in old credit 
inions Which sign up with the Leagues. 
$2500 in prizes 


and a fine chance for 
you to prove vour ability 
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What Cbout 2 ? 


Edited by THOMAS W.DOIG @ 





FIRST QUESTION. I understand from 
our federal charter that only the super- 
visory committee has power to tempor- 
arily remove officers. Is this correct? 

ANSWER. No. The board of directors of 
a credit union has power to remove officers. 
The supervisory committee also has power 
to suspend officers. This power of the sup- 
ervisory committee is defined in Section 4 
of Article 10 of the federal by-laws. How- 
ever, I would like to call attention to Ar- 
ticle 7 of these same by-laws which defines 
the duties and powers of the board of di- 
rectors. Section 4 of this article provides 
“The board of directors shall have the gen- 
eral direction and control of the affairs of 
this credit union. In addition to the duties 
customarily performed by boards of direct- 
ors, the board of directors shall...” Cus- 
tomarily the board of directors of a cor- 
poration has the power to elect officers and 
the power to remove officers, and unde) 
the above quoted clause the board of direct- 
ors of a credit union has similar power. 

Section 6 of Article 7 of the federal by- 
laws provides “If a director fails to attend 
regular meetings of the board of directors 
for three consecutive months, or otherwis¢ 
fails to perform any of the duties devolv- 
ing upon him as a director, his office as 
director may be declared vacant by the 
board of directors and the vacancy filled as 
herein provided.” This section very defin- 
itely gives the board of directors under cer- 
tain conditions power to remove an officer. 

Section 4 of Article 19 of the federal by- 
laws provides “The board of directors may, 
by resolution, designate another member of 
this credit union to act temporarily in the 
place and stead of any other officer or mem- 
ber of the credit committee who is absent, 
disqualified, or otherwise unabie to perform 
the duties of his office.” 

Of course this whole thing is really tech- 
nical and theoretical. The officers are elect- 
ed annually by the board from their own 
members. Certainly when officers are elect- 
ed at the beginning of the year, these of- 
ficers must be satisfactory to a majority of 
the board. Surely the board of directors 
would not be so intolerant that they would 
desire to remove an officer immediately 
after his election, but would give him at 
least a few months to demonstrate that he 
was capable of holding the office to which 
elected. Then if he proved unsatisfactory 
and were unwilling to resign, the board 
would technically have the power to im- 
mediately remove him, or could simply wait 
until the meeting of the board of directors 
immediately following the annual meeting 
of the members, at which meeting off cers 
are elected, and then could simply fail to 
reelect such an officer. 

Since the board of directors of a credit 
union has, as outlined in Section 4 of Arti- 
cle 7, “The general direction and control of 
the affairs of the credit union,” and since 
the members of the board of directors would 
be held responsible by the supervisory body 
for the well being of the credit union, it is 
imperative that they have the power to re- 
move officers 


SECOND QUESTION. The problem cl 
members wishing to make new loans be 
fore old loans are paid up has us con- 
fused. Several members have applied for 
as many as five loans while no preceding 
loan was paid. We wish to deal fairly in 





this respect but feel that others are en- 
titled to benefit first. Could you shed any 
light on this subject? 


ANSWER. A credit union treasurer once 
told me the following story. A young man 
joined his credit union and immediately af- 
ter joining made application for a loan of 
$90. As the purpose of the loan he stated 
that he wanted to buy a diamond ring for 
his young lady friend. The credit committee 
at first hesitated but finally decided that 
since this young man had been an employee 
of the concern for some time and was re- 
liable and steady, and since he was contem- 
plating matrimony and he had never saved 
any money, it would be worthwhile to make 
the loan in order to gain his friendship and 
to endeavor to stimulate in him a desire to 
save. They approved the loan with the pro- 
vision that the young man would agree to 
repay so much each payday and to save so 
much each payday. The member obtained 
his $90 and began to consistently save and 
repay so much each week. 

When his balance had been reduced to 
$40 he returned with another request for a 
loan, stating as the purpose that he now 
desired to get married and intended to uss 
the money to cover the expenses of the wed- 
ding. This loan was also granted, again with 
the stipulation that he would save and re- 
pay so much each payday. Six months 
elapsed. The member's loan balance was 
very materially reduced when he again re- 
turned to the credit union, stating that he 
was now moving from a furnished apart- 
ment into a separate house and that he 
wished to purchase furniture and did not 
care to pay a hich installment price for 
same. He desired additional cash in order 
to purchase the furniture. This loan in 
turn was made on the same basis. 

A little later a baby arrived in the family 
and again the member returned to the cred- 
it union with a request for a loan. During 
all this time the member had been constant- 
ly accumulating money in the credit union 
savings account. A little later on he again 
approached the credit union, desiring a 
loan in order to make a down payment on 
a home he was purchasing. 

Using his savings account as collateral 
and including the same stipulation that he 
save and repay so much each payday, this 
loan was also granted. This last loan the 
member paid in full and at the time the 
boy made the last payment on this loan he 
found that he had accumulated to his credit 
in the savings account of the credit union 
a total of $620. A month or two later he 
came again to the credit union and he said, 
“Boys, you've used me very well and there’s 
just one more thing you can do for me. 
The wife and I have been talking the matter 
over and have decided we would like to get 
a small car in order that we may take the 
kid out on Sunday and get a little fresh air 
It has been very difficult for me to save 
money, but with your assistance I have ac- 
cumulated a total of $620 in may savings 
account. If I withdraw this money to buy 
the car. I am afraid I will not replace it 
Will vou not lend me $600 to buy this auto- 
mobile, retaining the $620 which I have 
accumulated in the credit union as cas} 
collateral for the loan?” 

The treasurer stated that this loan was 
made, again with the provision that the 
young man would save and repay so much 
each payday. He said the boy repaid his 
loan in full and he closed his story with 
this remark “This voung man has obtained 





for himself through the credit union a wit 
a family, a home, furniture, and he now 
has a well worn automobile, and a saving 
account of $750. I think that our credit 
union rendered a real service to this boy.’ 

I believe the treasurer was right. Citize1 
in America have been taught to live on the 
installment plan. Most of our people are 1! 
debt and according to the best informatio 
available, we usually pay 23'2%% per an 
num for the privilege of buying things or 
the deferred payment plan. 

It is the business of the credit union t 
finance the purchases of its members and to 
reduce the overhead cost of consumer 
credit. If money is not available to do all 
of these things, it then becomes the business 
of the directors of the credit union to con- 
duct a definite thrift campaign in order 
that the necessary funds may be obtained 

THIRD QUESTION. When an application 
for membership in the credit union has 
been rejected and no petty cash fund is 
established in the credit union records, 
what is the proper procedure for repay 
ment to the applicant” Is the 25c¢ tee 
returned to him? 

ANSweER. Yes, the 25c entrance fee should 
be returned to the applicant in case his ap- 
plication for membership in the credit 
inion is rejected. Since most credit union 
by-laws provide that all disbursements 
must be by check, the fee 
turned in the nature of ; ! 
amount of 25c drawn in favor of the ay 
plicant. Ve ry se ldom } an applicant for 
membership in a credit union rejected. We 
are endeavoring in the credit unlon move 
ment to make savers of all our people and 
should therefore be very carefu about re 
jecting applications for membersh)y 

FOURTH QUESTION. What is the best 
procedure for checks when the president 
and vice-president of a credit union are 
out of town and checks must be issued by 
the credit union? 

ANSWER. It is customary for a _ credit 
union to place on record with its bank of 
deposit the names and signature of three 
of its officers, and two of these signatures 
on a check to be honored. If the signature 
of the president, vice-president, and treas- 
urer are on file with the bank and the presi- 
dent is absent, the. vice-president and treas- 
urer would sign the check. If both the 
president and treasurer are absent the 
board of directors might designate the sec- 
retary as a fourth person to sign checks 
and his name could also be put on record 
with the bank. The bank of course would 
probably require a certified copy of the 
resolution, which had been written into the 
minutes of a meeting of the board, desig- 
nating the secretary as the fourth signa- 
tory. 

FIFTH QUESTION. Is it necessary to 
post payments on the back of all notes? 

ANSWER. No. A record of repayment of 
loans is kept on the ledger card of the 
member. 

SIXTH QUESTION. If a husband and 
wife fill in the form as supplied by the 
National Association for joint accounts, 
this automatically makes the two a 
counts one. How then can we charge an 
entrance fee of 25c for each of the joint 


holders of this account? 


ANSWER. I believe’ th edera redit 
union section permits joint aecounts only 
between members of a credit untor Keach 
individual must pay the 25c entrance fe 
and thus become a membe ! raer to hoid 
a joint account. Many state laws and state 
upervisory departments permit a nt ac 
count between husband and wife, in whicl 
case only th one person need pa tne 
trance fee of 2h 
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would both a 


sband and wite borrow on a joint a 


SEVENTH QUESTION. How 


AN eR. If both the husband and wife 


ire members of the credit union, each hav- 
paid | entrance fee and the two hold 
heir account jointly or in common, each 

i member and each would have the privi 
eve of borrowing. Loans are not usually 


ade to the wife or husband of a credit 
inion member unless he or she is employed 
r has some other separate income. 

EIGHTH QUESTION. What proportion 
of Federal credit unions are set up among 
employees of business firms” 


ANSWER. There were 1611 Federal cred- 
t unions chartered through August 24, 
1936. Of this number 1037 were estab- 
lished in employee groups of business con- 
erns. This is about 64 percent of the tota 
number, which has been the approximate 


number for some time 


NINTH QUESTION. In a Federal credit 
nion, how are vacancies in the supervis 
ry and credit committees filled? 


\NSWER As provided |} Article X, Se 


re iniform Federal bylaw ae 
wcancy in the supervisory committee shal 
i by the remaining two members who 
il appoint a member t erve until the 

1 ! As provided 
Article VIL, Section 4(¢d), the board of di 
ill fil Vacanch l! the credit 
mt membet appointed te 
t! next election of members 

’ ay 

TENTH QUESTION. Is it necessary to 
ea tixed number of members on the 
ourd | lirectors of a Federal credit 
AN WEE Ihe Fede il bt aws proy de i 
nimun t » director but no maximum 
bye must be al dd number Usu 
fron to ll. Often in the 
read fit unlon member 


. SERVEL EMP 


T i SERVEL Employees Federal Credit 
{ 


nion offers a fine example of how 


kly the credit union infant learns to 


" on its feet and walk. Organized 
earls in June by Mr. C. KE. 
Federal Section, by July 16th The Servei 
(Credit Union had 122 members with de 


osits of $825.14 At the end of the 


Oldham of the 


September. 193¢ 





snip the number of directors is or 11 so 
that various units of the membership may 
be adequately represented. Where the mem- 
bership is well concentrated 5 or 7 direc- 
tors can usually act more effectively than 
i large and unwieldy directorate. 

ELEVENTH QUESTION. What is the 
largest Federal credit union in point of 
membership and savings in shares” 

ANSWER. Reports received at Raiffeisen 
House, state that the Wekearnyan Federal 
Credit Union, which serves the employees 
of the Western Electric Company in Kear- 
ny, New Jersey, celebrated its first birth- 
day on August 19th and on that date had 
2,300 members (about 50 percent of the 
employees in the plant) who had saved 
$135,000 in shares. There are no compara- 
ble figures for that date but this appears 
to be now the largest Federal credit union 
Others, according to June 30 reports, which 
are nearly as large include: the Internal 
Revenue Federal Credit Union in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
Credit Union; and the Fior Di Marsala Fed- 
eral Credit Union, set up to serve an Italian 
fraternal organization in New York City. 

TWELFTH QUESTION. When a member 
of our Federal credit union applied for 
an emergency loan, two of the credit com 
mittee members were out of town; leav- 
ing only one member to consider the ap 
plication. How should a case like this be 
handled? 

ANSWER. According to Articl XIX, See- 
tion 4, of the Federal by-laws, this appli- 
cation could have been easily taken care of 
by the board of directors appointing two 
other members of the credit union te act 
temporarily in the place of the absent cred 

committee members 


Any ot the answers set forth above are 


; 


of course subject to legal limitations set 


‘ 


forth in the credit union law under whic} 
a particular credit union operates 


Committees Begin to Commit 


QO* SEPTPMBER 12th at Raiffeisen 
House the following committees met 
—the Rural Committee, State League 
Admissions, Union Label, Automobile In- 
surance, Forms, Prices of Forms and 
the Committee on the Organization Con- 
test. There were present all told Messrs. 
Jacobson, Court, Rentfro, Doig, Hyland, 
Holmes, Feller, DeRamus, Skorstad, 
Beals and Bergengren with Miss Gart- 
land. We had a distinguished visitor, 
J. W. Rangell, who is Manager of the 
Central Bank of Finnish Agricultural 
Cooperative Credit Societies and who as- 
sisted materially, particularly with dis- 
cussions as to the way and manner of or- 
ganizing and operating effective rural 
credit unions. The Committee met at 9 
A. M. on the 12th, adjourned at 1 P. M., 
reassembled at 2 and worked until 6 P. 
M., reassembled at & and worked until 
midnight. We sat as a Committee of the 
Whole, taking up all of the problems in 
order and found that a Sunday session 
was also necessary. In fact we had ses- 
sions both Sunday afternoon and morn- 
ing. Full details will appear in the Octo- 
ber BRIDGE except the report of the Or- 
ganization Contest Committee which is 
contained in full in this issue. It was a 
most important meeting, crowded with 
constructive work. 
_eo 

“Cooperative Credit—The Capitaliza- 
tion of Honesty’—«caption of the May 
issue of “Dawn in the West” the occa- 
sional publication of the Moorehead 
Teachers Credit Union. 


LOYEES FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ° 


same month the membership had _ in- 
creased to 158. Deposits reached a total 
of $1,420.00 and nineteen members made 
loans of $1,012.20. This progress is due 
largely to the work of a capable group 
of officers including Robert B. Moore, 


president; Earl Voight, vice-president; 
Thomas Jennings, clerk; and Malcolm 





Baird, treasurer. Mr. Baird has a gen- 
uine interest in the welfare of the 
group with whom he works. The Credit 
Committee of the Servel Credit Union in- 
cludes Ralph Berridge, Thomas Jennings 
and Arthur Ferguson, while the Super- 
visory Committee includes Robert B. 
Moore, Carl Nauert, and H. O. Roberts. 


LEFT TO RIGHT 


First Row: Fred Brandt, 
R. RB. Moore, president; 
Earl Voight, 
dent; Thomas Jennings, 
clerk; Malcolm Baird, 


treasurer, and James 


vice-presi- 


Thompson. 


SECOND ROW: Ruymond 
Martin, Daniel Mohr, 
Walter Haag, Chester 
Smith, James Davis, Clar- 
ence Huber and Ralph 
Rerridge. 
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HE FIRST credit union established on 
American soil outside of continental 


United States will begin operations 
sometime this month. It is located out in 
the Pacific Ocean, about 2400 miles from 
San Francisco, on the largest of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The new credit union is called the Big 
Island Teachers Federal Credit Union 
and will serve the 550 public school teach- 
ers in Hilo, the largest city on the island, 
and in the many schoolhouses scattered 
over the rest of the island staffed with 
one to ten teachers. 

Credit for the formation of this pio- 
neer credit union goes largely to Mr. 
Archie C. Jackson, who as chairman of 
a special credit union committee of the 
Hilo Teachers Union spent several 
months, with a few others, in studying 
the credit union plan. His enthusiasm 
should be an important factor in making 
the Big Island Teachers Federal Credit 
Union a success, and it in turn should 
set a high standard for the five teacher 
groups on the other islands which are 
said to be ready to set up their own credit 
unions. 

A Farm Credit Administration repre- 
sentative, thoroughly familiar with cred- 
it unions, will be available to help these 
and all other groups interested. In a few 
months these pleasant mid-Pacific islands 
should begin to understand what a credit 
union is and how serviceable it can be to 
groups of working people. 

* * * 

As a matter of service to all Federal 
credit unions, the Credit Union Section 
has drawn up a standardized form of 
faithful performance bond which incor- 
porates the best provisions of the many 
forms now in use and which covers all 
the requirements for the bonding of Fed- 
eral credit union treasurers. (The Fed- 
eral act requires that treasurers shall 
give a faithful performance bond.) 

On July 51, all treasurers of Federal 
credit unions were directed to submit 
their present bonds to the Farm Credit 
Administration for examination and re- 
cording. By the end of August well over 
two-thirds of the bonds had been sub- 
mitted and a large proportion of those 
received had been carefully reviewed. A 
number were found which did not ade- 
quately protect the credit union member- 
ship, and treasurers were directed to 
have them corrected to meet the needed 
requirements. 

A record is being kept of the expira- 
tion or renewal date of all bonds. In each 
cause, sometime before this date, copies 
of the new standardized form will be sent 
to the treasurer and ne will be required 





to use it in renewing his bond. Treasur- 
ers of all newly chartered Federal credit 
unions are also using the new form, 
which hereafter will be the required form. 
The standardized form should be of much 
help both to Federal credit unions and to 
bonding companies, and in fact a few 
companies have already indicated that 
the new procedure has greatly simplified 
their work. 
* * *% 

It is only a question of time before col- 
leges and universities will offer full 
courses on credit unions. In the District 
of Columbia the ice is being broken by 
the Southeastern University, a school 
sponsored by the Washington Y. M.C. A., 
which will offer a credit union course 
throughout the school year of 1936-37. 

The Credit Union Section is supplying 
full information for the lectures, which 
will cover the whole field of the history 
and operation of credit unions in the 
United States. “Cuna Emerges” will serve 
the purpose of a textbook. The Account- 
ing Manual used by Federal credit unions 
will be the basis for instruction in credit 
union bookkeeping, and other standard 
literature and publications, including the 
BRIDGE, will be freely used. 

A feature of the course will be an in- 
tensive case study of a number of credit 
union problems of various types. There 
is ample material for such a study close 
at hand. Washington has 77 credit un- 
ions, and while most of them serve groups 
of Federal employees, a considerable 
number are industrial, public utility, fra- 
ternal, etc. Each type and each individual 
credit union has its own special problems 
to solve. The study of these problems and 
their solution will afford instruction of 
the most practical sort. 

Through August 28, the Examination 
Division of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion had received 360 reports from its 
field men who are examining Federal 
credit unions. These examinations are a 
real service to credit unions. 

After each report has been carefully 
examined in Washington a copy of it, to- 
gether with a detailed covering letter, is 
sent to the credit union for the informa- 
tion of the directors and committee mem 
bers. The board of directors is requested 
to review the report at the first monthly 
meeting after receiving it and to advise 
the Examination Division that appropri- 
ate action has been taken to correct such 
practices or omissions as have been called 
to the board’s attention. Many credit 
unions have written to say what a ygenu 
ine help this examination has been to 
them. 





News Notes 


HE SIXTH central Federal credit union 

to receive a charter is the Philadel- 
phia Officers Federal Credit Union, 
which appeared as number one on the 
August list. It will serve the directors 
and committeemen of state and Federal 
credit unions in Philadelphia County. 
Three other central Federal credit unions 
are now organized on a metropolitan or 
regional basis in Washington, D. C., Los 
Angeles, and south central Kansas, while 
the remaining two, in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, have a state-wide basis. 

A replica of the large credit, union 
panel exhibit at the Texas Centennial 
(see COOPERATIVE SAVING for June 1936) 
has been made up for use at conventions, 
etc., with some changes in the wording 
to give it general application instead of 
confining its message merely to the Texas 
situation. It is available for lobby use 
at large gatherings, especially where 
credit unions have been given a place on 
the program. 

There is much evidence of the con- 
tinued growth in popularity of credit 
unions with the management of business 
houses, large and small. Favorable arti- 
cles on credit unions have appeared in 
several business magazines of wide cir 
culation. Recently a brief account of 
credit unions in a weekly news letter, go 
ing chiefly to business men, brought 
many hundred requests to the Credit 
Union Section for further information. 
About two-thirds of all Federal credit 
unions now functioning are set up among 
emplovees of business firms. 


—-~eor 


ls CUMET Practical? 


Genome HAD the nerve to ask me the 

other day whether or not we really 
expect “to ever have such a trip as de- 
scribed in CUMET?” Elsewhere in this 
issue we have a little preliminary mate- 
rial on mass European travel (CUMET) 
and you would think it is a practical sub- 
ject for credit union conversation (and 
I mean by “practical” a subject which 
will eventually and before too long be- 
come practically possible of realization) 
if you had been in the office the other 
day when the Fred G. Schindlers (Mr. 
and Mrs.) and the W. W. Warners (also 
Mr. and Mrs.) of St. Louis were in to 
see us. “When do we start on the first 
CUMET?” they asked and they were 
really disappointed when I| told them that 
we had the first trip tentatively in mind 
for 1938. “Why not 1937?" they de- 
manded and they assured me that “you 
will be turning them from the first boat— 
why, we'll have two hundred from the 


St. Louis chapter alone!” The sole pur- 


pose of this paragraph is to express to 
BRIDGE readers our thought that CUMET 
is practical and our firm conviction that 
the first credit union trans-Atlantic voy- 
age of discovery will take place within 
That’s something to get off 
but we mean it! 


two vears. 
our chest 











On Being Your Own 
Holdup Man! 
E. B. LYMAN 


a Bo ou ever trv, ve Wrote mem 
pers who 


had been delinquent on 
hare accounts one day, “sending your 
elf a bill’ 

“When pay day rolls around,” the 
letter Went on to Say, “the majority o! 
is pay our accounts first, set something 
-then, it 
there is anything left, put it in the bank 

“A number of credit union members 


nave tried 


aside tor anticipated expenses 


reversing this procedure, 
They make 


their deposit, no matter how small, the 


with considerable success: 


first thing on the list. It is surprising 
how well this works out and how rapid! 
ir Savings mount up.” 


(iil 











To be honest about It. we 


composed 
“atten 
tion getter” in the hope that those who 
had been neglecting to make share pay 
ments would be persuaded to bring their 
accounts up to date. As it turned out, 
we found that we had stumbled on som 


those paragraphs merely as an 


thing of a new philosophy in saving— 
not so very new perhaps, but effective 

As a matter of fact, Standard Oil 
Company N. J.) employees had long 
been accustomed to what might be re 
ferred to as compulsory saving, for 
through the company thrift plan many 
had authorized regular deductions from 
their salaries. Of course the compan) 
deductions for 
credit union members for the whole idea, 


does not make salary 


as we understand it, is that deposits ar 
t bye purels voluntary Nevertheless 
ld be irprised how much that 

tunt tf mentally “billing ourse 
dering vou readit inion deposit 

ber bligation each ti 

( ! ! elps In maki! 

hat - , 

L hie ret Standatl 
() ( N J rvra itio? 
re ener ra 

! ! e? ‘ 
? { 
{> st} reiat ( 
; 1? ? ‘ rhe ? re ) 
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ee if vou don’t think it is worth a story 
in the Lamp (the company’s official pub- 
lication, 

‘That’ turned out to be some figures 
mn the amount of business done by the 
Octane Credit Union operated by em 
plovees of the Colonial Beacon Oil Com- 
pany, one of our subsidiaries. It was 
the first time I had ever heard of such a 
thing as a credit union and, like nearly 
everyone else when he is introduced to 
the idea, was altogether flabbergasted et 
the report. Here was a group composed 
almost entirely of manual laborers in an 
oil refinery. The directors included a 
pipefitter, brick mason, boiler maker, 
stenographer, clerk and a tank wagon 
salesman—none of them with the slight- 
est experience in accounting or bankiny 
of any sort. Yet in the short period of 
its existence this credit union had done 
a Share and loan business in five figures 
and had paid a substantial dividend. In- 
cidentally, the Octane Credit Union had 
the distinction of being the first unit of 
this kind in the petroleum industry. 

To make a long story short, the prom 
ised article appeared in the Lamp. Thai 
vas In February, 1935. And now let us 
thumb through the calendar to January, 
1936 

In the short space of ten months one 
after another of the company’s domesti 
attiliates wrote in to ask how to go 
about organizing a credit union. By the 
end of the year there were twenty-eight 
of them in the ‘Jersey’ family, with a 
total membership of nearly 8,000. Loans 
had aggregated in excess of a quarter 61 
a million dollars, although many of the 
credit unions had been in existence only 
a few months. The average dividend ws 
at the rate of 5°, per annum. 

When he heard that news, the treas 
urer of the parent corporation jokingly 
asked if he could deposit a few millions 
of the company’s funds in the credit 
union, saying that it had been a long 
time since money had earned anything 
like that in the street! 


—-~er 


A Recent Communication From The 
Nyco Credit Union of Chicago 


“When we received the first sample 
copies of the new BRIDGE we thought so 
well of it that we immediately had a di- 
rectors meeting and voted to pay the 
subscription to the BRIDGE for every 
Credit Union. Our 

member would be 
tremendously benefited by having the 
RIDGE is being realized. Our members 
are taking more interest in Credit Union 
matters than at any time in the past ten 


member ot our 


thought that every 


vears and the services we are rendering 
ir members are steadily increasing. We 
onsider that subscribing to the BRIDG! 
for our members is one of the most help 


il things we have ever done. 
I. F. HERMAN, Pres 
P. A. GOLDBECK, Treas.” 
+e 


The Cuna Mutual Society is now serv- 


credit nions in 3S states 






Oleander Perkins Speaks 
W E JUST receiv- 


ed a clipping 
from the Kings- 
port Times con- 
taining a letter 
from Oleander 
Perkins to his pub- 
lic in which he sets 
forth that he is “a 
candidate for the 
High Office of 
Sleep - Catcher - 
Upper” for Kings- 
port and vicinity. 
Mr. Perkins pledges 
certain things in his very frank letter— 
to make Kingsport, Tennessee, a sea- 
port—to force every restaurant proprie- 
tor “to furnish his customers with 
enough bread and butter instead of the 
mockery now prevalent,” etc., ete., an 
eminently practical platform. He writes 
that “since I opened my campaign my 
support has spread like tomato soup on 
a white vest.” He “wears no man’s col- 
lar. not even his own.” He writes that 
“T am no left-winger; I am no right- 
winger—I'm a quarter back or nothing. ’ 
Oleander, in other words, is running on 
a platform which every honest man can 
support We are 
vlad to carry his 
campaign photo 
but strongly advise 
that vou do not 
hold it against 
him! Oleander, in 
a letter to the 
BRIDGE, congratu- 
lates us on our 
non - partisanship 
and I find that he 
is none other than 
B. E. Lingar of the 
Board of Direc- 
tors of the Mead 
(Kinesport) Credit Union who is find- 
ing the weather hot in Kingsport this 
summer and is trying to get his mind off 
the heat at the expense of the editor of 
the BripGk. More power to your elbow, 
Oleander; let us know the election date 
and we'll be there to vote early and often 
and until we are caught! 











+o 

Rochelle Hudson (don’t forget—she’s 
our nomination for Miss Credit Union, 
see the May BRIDGE) has been given a 
good role in “Reunion,” now being 
scripted from Bruce Gould’s successful 
novel by 20th Century-Fox. She will he 
starred with Jean Hersholt. 


— 

The Multo Employees Credit Union (4 
member of the Oregon League) is up 
over $10,000 in assets (July statement 

+o+ 


“An easy to understand” statement of 
the St. Louis Policemen’s Credit Union 
shows assets of $162,733—1407 members 
and 726 borrowers. 

-_~e- 

$15,645 in the Tulsa Teachers Credi 

Union, of Tulsa, Oklahoma 

















ET us give thought to New York! 
It has a population of over 13,000,000—five million 
more than the next largest state in population—more than 
all of Australia, more than Austria, more than Denmark 
plus Finland plus Norway. 

It has an area of 47,654 square miles—over three times 
the size of Switzerland. It is a state of great cities—New 
York City, probably the larg- 


tory has been written. It is a truly outstanding state both 
in the number of credit unions, in the credit union pop- 
ulation and in the accumulated wealth of credit 
members. 


union 


Its League has a fine tradition of service. 
It is therefore a source of profound joy and satisfaction 
to CUNA that, just as we go to press we have this histori 
wire—from the Empire State. 





est city in the world if up to | 


date figures were available, — 

Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Yr ok WESTE RN 
Utica, Elmira, Schenectady, lf | UN I OD N 
Syracuse, Troy—innumerable SS ae he Me cusee 


it} ac ¢ ’ bis ‘ rreos : . s 
cities and towns and a great =e 


It now becomes the duty of 
CUNA to cooperate with ev- 
ery resource we have to make 
this affiliation effective by co 
operating with the New York 
State Credit Union League to 





and productive rural area—a 6 SEF DAA 2 bring into the League and in- 
veritable Empire within the A 231 EXTRA NM—NHM NEWYORK N to CUNA every credit union 
great Republic! It has ocean p BERGENGREN in the State. Honor to whom 
and great harbors—one of the 42 EAST GILMAN honor is due! To the Presi- 
truly great ports of the world. ACTION OF OUR COMMITTEE AT DER LAKE dent of the New York State 
It is the gateway to the MEETING CONFIRMED BY BOARD NEWYOR‘ Credit Union League, Edward 


United States—through which 
pour our imports from all 
parts of the world and 
through which pass vast 


STATE CREDIT 
PLICATION 


EDWARD A 


PIATICAT 
VU IO ‘ 





LEAGUE AND WRI 
ACCORDINGLY 
NORMAN 


At A. Norman, to the Board of 
Directors and particularly to 
their representatives at the 
Spider Lake meeting—N. C. 


TEN 
FOLLOWS 
PRESIDENT. 








quantities of exports which 

accumulate at New York City from all parts of the United 
States to carry to every nook and corner of the world the 
productivity of this greatest of all Republics. With moun- 
tains and great rural areas, the majestic Hudson and in- 
numerable rivers, an area crowded with history, teeming 
with industry, productive in great men—home state of the 
President of the United States—proud and brilliant star 
on a flag which is bedecked with stars! 

And in this state, too, much of the early credit union his- 


Helman and John J. Ammer- 
ing—to the fine group at Albany, led by John Wanhope 
and Louis Armento who cooperated with such complete 
unse'fishness and in such statesmanlike fashion—to Tom 
Doig, Evans Clark and to Dora Maxwell—to the Executive 
Committee and to innumerable other folks who brought 
this long sustained effort to its present satisfactory status 
—thanks! For once we appreciate the line in a recent 
great song success—a million, million thanks to you! 

Welcome—New York—to CUNA! 
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Contact Directory 
To contact the Credit Union National Association ,the Cuna Mutual Society, the 
Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address: 
Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House—Madison, Wisconsin 
To contact the Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 
C. R. OrcHaRD, Director, Credit Union Section 
Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Orchard will refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. For 
this purpose the United States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 
dent field secretary in each District and prompt cooperation is assured. 

To contact the State Leagues address: 


State Managing Director Address 
Alabama CLYDE C. PARKER- _1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 
Arizona- WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 20 East Second St., Tucson 
Arkansas _H. F. INGRAM. 1801 Prospect Ave., Little Rock 
California JOHN L. Moore. P. O. Box 964, Oakland 
Colorado _.FRANK L. Hays- City Hall, Denver 
Connecticut « bee ee IRON... Senior High School, New Britain 
District of Columbia_ D. ROLAND POTTER 253 Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 
Florida _GEORGE A. GROSS City Engineer’s Office, Jacksonville 
Georgia _Moses C. DAvis- 302 Federal Annex Building, Atlanta 
Illinois. JOSEPH S. DERAMUS 332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
Indiana _G. A. MILLET- - - 926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
Iowa-_-_- _A. NEAL HUTCHINS 510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 
Kansas- _M. V. SIMPSON 521 S. Madison St., Wichita 
Kentucky GARFIELD SEIBERT 2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
Louisiana L. EMory SMITH- -U. S. Post-Office, Baton Rouge 
Maryland__- _JAMES D. M. MARQUETTE--_-803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
Massachusetts RICHARD L. COURTENAY Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 
Michigan KARL GUENTHER 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
Minnesota CLIFFORD O. SKORSTAD 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 
Mississippi B. F. HILLEBRANDT 1618 25th Ave., Vicksburg 
Missouri G. W. Boyp_- 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
Nebraska G. G. GUDMUNDSON 3502 Harrison, Omaha 
New Jersey P. P. McGEE- 160 Lincoln Ave., E. Roselle Park 
North Carolina H. M. RHODES U. S. Post-Office, Raleigh 
Ohio___- CLAUDE E. CLARKE 1940 East 6th St., Cleveland 
Oklahoma HANEY HOSKINS .Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
Oregon HuGu G. SToutT .307 Studio Bldg., Portland 4 
Pennsylvania JAMES W. COPLEY 504 Delaware Ave., Oakmont 
Rhode Island Amos L. LACHAPPELLE -301 Main St., Pawtucket 
South Carolina J. GORMAN THOMAS tt. I, Box 187, Charleston 
Tennessee R. E. Rav-. The Mead Corporation, Kingsport 
Texas _C, T. BERGERON Box 534, Dallas 
Utah. KARL S. LITTLE 865 Amanda Ave., Salt Lake City 
Virginia -s L. a 4 3 tear a Richmond 

: ; , PAUL A. BOBERG (East) 1. S. Post-Office, Spokane 
Washington C. A. ANDRUS (West) City Light Bldg., Seattle 
Wisconsin JosSEPH A. KUEMMEL___--..259 East Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis 


To establish the right contact in any other State apply to the National Associatior 
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Suopnly Cooperati THE CONTACT AND OR- 
MUTUAL SOCIETY edtid iineini GANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


Having now our plant properly of the Credit Union National 
Entering our second vear with a equipped and an efficient personnel Pasociotion 
record of almost $12,000,000 of cov- and having first cut the price on a ee eg pee eer es 
forms to all League members 10° sia ot TE te coca or ee 
erage the first year, having cut the we are working on cost studies the credit union to the millions of people 
rate on this insurance to the bor- results of which will be found in the in the United States who need it—as 


a disinterested public service, without 
. . October BRIDGE. Now it is ssible charge direct or indirect for any serv- 
rower in halves and having, by the ctober BRIDGE. Now it is possible g ct or indirect for any serv 


S : ice it renders. If you are 2reste ) 
to announce that these studies will . you are iterestes & 


AA Policy, developed a new method (1) organize a credit union; (2) or- 


result in further price reductions as ganize a Chapter; (3) organize a 
» te ane eS ee ; eS ‘ , State League; (4) receive assistance 
of loan protection insurance where of Dees mber Ist. The new price with operating problems; (5) learn 
by all loan balances are insured at list will be contained in the October more about credit unions; contact 
I BRIDGE. Also new items will be an- Pee Seer See CHOW Senne Se 
no extra cost to the borrower, we nounced in that issue. THOMAS W. DoIG 
; , ‘ Credit Union National Association 
now have strengthened our policy to , : . aig : alge 
I When the General Price Level on Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin 
incluide—A PERMANENT DISA- all g si? > United S 3 is 
— - “i on States is He has complete charge of field work. 
mee a om oing Up—Our Prices Are : 
BILITY CLAUSE—at no extra ; heen Mr. Doig works in cooperation with 
a Going Down: your State League and his department 
cost. | ones ra pan three additional full time 
—_ ; ? eld secretaries who work in coopera- 
FIND OUT ABOUT IT! | tion with the State Leagues in vari- 
. + dina : Because we also operate—not for ous areas. 
s—n¢ the — : 
ours—not for arity—not for Charity—not for Profit— This i , , 
Profit--BUT FOR SERVICE , is is the third Service Depart- 
SE yy OF but for Service! t , ment of CUNA. 


Cuna Mutual Society | | Cuna Supply Cooperative | | RAIFFEISEN HOUSE 


Raiffeisen House - Madison, Wis. | | Raiffeisen House - Madison, Wis. | Madison, Wisconsin 





























